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Proponents  of  educational  reform  call  for  principals  to  act  as  instructional 
leaders.  One  aspect  of  the  instructional  leader’s  role  is  promoting  the  learning  of 
teachers  in  his  or  her  own  school.  How  principals  specifically  assist  in  teachers’ 
learning  is  not  sufficiently  developed  in  the  literature  to  guide  principals  in  this 
instructional  role. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  how  principals  influence  teacher 
learning.  The  study  described  teachers’  and  principals’  perceptions  of  the 
behaviors  and  practices  of  two  elementary  principals  identified  as  having  a 
positive  influence  on  teacher  learning. 

Data  were  gathered  primarily  through  the  use  of  interviews  conducted  with 
24  teachers  and  two  principals.  Each  participant  was  interviewed  three  times 
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over  a 9-month  period.  The  secondary  means  of  collecting  data  in  the  study 
included  observations.  The  researcher  was  present  in  classrooms  and  the 
school  building  as  well  as  during  Parent  Teacher  Association  and  School 
Advisory  Council  meetings.  Data  were  also  collected  in  the  form  of  relevant 
artifacts  such  as  school  bulletins,  newsletters,  and  agendas  for  meetings. 

The  findings  suggested  that  principals  can  and  do  influence  teacher 
learning.  The  two  principals  studied  established  expectations  for  learning, 
modeled  their  own  learning,  and  supported  teachers’  efforts  to  meet  their 
expectations.  Both  schools  were  learning  communities,  places  in  which 
principals,  teachers,  and  students  were  all  learning. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Teachers  who  are  lifelong  learners  are  essential  both  to  the 
development  of  students  as  lifelong  learners  and  to  the  success  of  their  schools. 
Sarason  (1990)  noted  that  schools  cannot  have  students  as  continuous 
learners  without  teachers  having  this  same  characteristic.  Teacher  learning 
becomes  even  more  important  as  schools  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of 
increasing  numbers  of  students  and  diverse  student  populations  as  well  as 
address  the  realities  of  high  mobility  rates  in  schools  and  rapidly  changing 
technology.  In  fact,  Fullan  (1993)  stated,  “Teachers’  capacities  to  deal  with 
change,  learn  from  it,  and  help  students  learn  from  it  will  be  critical  for  the  future 
development  of  societies”  (p.  ix). 

Numerous  studies  have  defined  the  role  of  the  principal  as  essential  in 
effecting  change  in  schools  (Blumberg  & Greenfield,  1986;  Botello,  1997; 
Edmonds,  1979;  Fullan,  1991;  Leithwood  & Montgomery,  1982;  Reitzug,  1994, 
Schlechty,  1990).  The  role  of  principal  as  instructional  leader  has  been 
recognized  as  a potentially  critical  determinant  in  the  success  of  efforts  to 
improve  schools  (Blase  & Kirby,  1992;  Blumberg  & Greenfield,  1986;  Bredeson, 
1989;  Edmonds,  1979;  Leithwood  & Montgomery,  1982;  Louis  & Kruse,  1995). 
The  effective  schools  literature,  for  example,  identified  strong  instructional 
leadership  as  a key  factor  in  the  success  of  schools  (Edmonds,  1979).  This 
research  suggested  that  “effective  schools”  were  led  by  principals  who 
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exercised  strong  instructional  leadership  and  clearly  communicated  the  mission 
of  the  school  to  teachers,  parents,  and  students. 

Even  as  principals  are  identified  as  key  factors  in  the  success  of  schools, 
the  principal’s  job  has  been  described  as  “highly  varied,  fragmented,  and 
marked  by  brevity”  (Martin  & Willower,  1981,  as  cited  in  Blase  & Kirby,  1992,  p. 
2).  Wolcott’s  (1973)  landmark  study  revealed  a picture  of  the  principal’s  work  as 
reactive,  moving  from  one  problem  situation  to  another.  This,  Wolcott 
concluded,  left  little  time  for  instructional  leadership.  Several  studies 
questioned  whether  a principal  should  act  as  an  instructional  leader  (Blumberg 
& Greenfield,  1986;  Gersten  & Carnine,  1981).  Principals  beset  by  numerous 
other  tasks  have  little  time  to  devote  to  keeping  up  with  changing  instructional 
practices.  Among  the  factors  affecting  the  principal’s  ability  to  function  as  an 
instructional  leader  are  numerous  administrative  tasks,  parental  requests, 
meetings  that  require  the  principal  to  be  off  site,  and  disciplinary  concerns. 

Despite  the  apparent  obstacles  to  performing  this  role,  a number  of 
studies  identified  specific  principal  behaviors  that  support  teacher 
empowerment  and  learning  (Blase  & Blase,  1994;  Blase  & Kirby,  1992;  Botello, 
1997;  Bredeson,  1989;  Larsen,  1995;  Reitzug,  1994).  Leithwood  (1990)  argued 
that  the  central  function  of  the  educational  leader  is  fostering  teacher 
development.  Barth  (1990)  concurred  and  stated  that  the  principal  is  the  most 
important  reason  why  teachers  grow--or  are  stifled--on  the  job. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Proponents  of  educational  reform  call  for  principals  to  act  as  instructional 
leaders.  One  aspect  of  the  instructional  leader’s  role  is  promoting  the  learning 
of  the  teachers  in  his  or  her  own  school.  Teachers  must  be  learners  themselves 


if  they  are  to  help  children  learn.  How  principals  specifically  assist  in  this 
learning  is  not  sufficiently  developed  in  the  literature  to  guide  principals  in  this 
instructional  role. 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  how  principals  influence 
teacher  learning.  The  study  described  teachers’  and  principals’  perceptions  of 
the  behaviors  and  practices  of  two  elementary  principals  identified  as  having  a 
positive  influence  on  teacher  learning.  This  study  attempted  to  answer  the 
following  questions: 

1 . What  are  teachers’  perceptions  of  specific  behaviors  of  the  principal 
that  influence  their  learning? 

2.  How  do  teachers  perceive  that  these  behaviors  influence  their  learning? 

3.  What  are  principals’  perceptions  of  their  own  behaviors  that  influence 
teacher  learning? 

4.  How  do  principals  perceive  these  behaviors  influence  teacher  learning? 

Rationale  for  the  Study 

A picture  of  school  demographics  shows  major  changes  in  the  past  10 
years.  Increasing  student  numbers  and  increasingly  diverse  student  needs 
present  teachers  with  tremendous  challenges.  Add  to  this  an  information 
explosion  complete  with  technology  that  is  close  to  outdated  when  it  is  installed 
or  by  the  time  educators  have  learned  how  to  use  it.  In  addition,  educational 
research  provides  insights  into  teaching  and  learning  that  have  significant 
implications  for  teachers’  work.  Given  these  conditions,  how  will  teachers  meet 
the  challenges  of  teaching  in  the  21st  century?  If  teachers  are  to  provide  the 
best  instruction  for  their  students,  they  must  be  committed  to  continual 
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professional  growth  (Darling-Hammond  & McLaughlin,  1995;  Fullan,  1993; 
Ross,  Bondy,  & Kyle,  1993;  Sarason,  1990). 

Schlechty  (1990)  asserted  that  certain  conditions  must  be  in  place  in 
schools  that  support  teachers’  professional  development.  When  these 
conditions  exist,  the  schools  become  learning  organizations.  Within  a learning 
organization  teachers  and  principals  are  committed  to  professional  growth  as 
equal  members  of  that  community.  Although  educational  research  has 
identified  broad  conditions  important  to  building  such  a community  and  has 
alluded  to  a number  of  specific  strategies  used  by  principals,  no  study  had 
examined  the  perspectives  of  both  the  teachers  and  principals  concerning  the 
role  the  principal  plays  in  fostering  learning  in  teachers,  the  practices  that 
influence  the  learning  of  teachers,  or  how  teachers  perceive  the  practices  of 
their  principals.  This  study  examined  the  perspectives  of  teachers  and 
principals  about  how  two  principals  influenced  the  learning  of  teachers  in  their 
schools. 

Terms 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  following  terms  were  defined: 

Influence  is  the  use  of  power  to  affect  another  individual. 

Formal  and  direct  influence  refers  to  tangible  measures  such  as 
resources,  shared  decision  making,  and  time  that  a principal  uses  to  affect  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  teachers  in  the  school. 

Informal  and  indirect  influence  refers  to  intangible  measures  such  as 
praise,  establishing  high  expectations,  and  autonomy  that  a principal  uses  to 
affect  the  teaching  and  learning  of  teachers  in  the  school. 
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Instructional  leadership  is  defined  as  the  role  of  the  principal  in  improving 
instruction  and  student  achievement.  This  study  focuses  on  one  aspect  of  this 
role:  promoting  the  learning  of  teachers. 

Teacher  learning  is  defined  as  the  beliefs  teachers  construct  about 
matters  related  to  teaching,  learning,  students,  and  schools. 

Perceptions  refer  to  the  insights  or  understandings  of  teachers  and 
principals  participating  in  this  study  about  how  principals  affect  teacher 
learning. 

Design  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  designed  to  provide  insight  into  the  principal’s  influence 
on  teacher  learning.  The  focus  was  on  teachers’  and  principals’  perceptions  of 
the  ways  the  principals  influenced  teacher  learning.  An  understanding  of 
participants’  perceptions  was  discovered  through  qualitative  methods  of 
observation,  interviews,  and  document  analysis  because  of  the  emphasis  on 
understanding  the  participants’  points  of  view.  The  dynamic  nature  of  education 
is  especially  suited  to  qualitative  research  in  which  the  researcher  gathers  data 
through  long-term  immersion  in  the  setting  being  studied. 

The  researcher  observed  one  principal  and  12  teachers  at  each  of  two 
elementary  schools  weekly  from  October  1996  to  June  1997.  Observations 
were  conducted  during  the  regular  school  day  as  well  as  during  meetings  held 
before  and  after  school  and  in  the  evenings.  Initial  observations  focused  on 
developing  an  overview  of  the  daily  operations  of  both  the  school  and 
classrooms.  Most  of  these  observations  were  made  in  the  school  office, 
hallways,  central  locations  for  teachers  and  students,  or  by  following  the 
principal.  Later  observations  focused  more  on  interactions  among  teachers  and 
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between  teachers  and  the  principal,  use  of  planning  time,  classroom  practices, 
and  other  pertinent  issues  that  arose.  These  observations  occasionally  were 
made  in  classrooms  at  the  invitation  of  the  participants.  The  researcher 
attended  faculty,  PTA,  and  school  advisory  council  meetings.  At  these  meetings 
the  researcher  recorded  fieldnotes  relevant  to  the  topic  of  teacher  learning. 

The  researcher  conducted  interviews  with  the  principal  and  12  teachers 
at  each  school.  Each  research  participant  was  interviewed  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  the  study.  Questions  asked  of  each  participant  are  included 
in  Appendix  E.  Although  the  researcher  began  with  an  initial  set  of  questions  for 
each  interview,  additional  questions  were  added  and  revised  as  a result  of 
observations  and  discussions  occurring  throughout  the  study.  This  process 
allowed  the  researcher  to  develop  a greater  understanding  of  teachers’  and 
principals’  perceptions  of  specific  principal  behaviors  and  events  occurring  at 
the  school. 

Documents  such  as  weekly  bulletins,  schoolwide  newsletters,  and 
memos  from  the  principal  were  compiled  during  the  study.  The  researcher  used 
these  to  document  school  priorities  and  practices  as  well  as  to  develop 
interview  questions. 

Data  analysis,  as  described  by  Spradley  (1980),  was  conducted 
throughout  the  study.  Data  were  organized  into  categories  or  domains  based  on 
patterns  or  similarities  within  recorded  events.  Taxonomies  representing 
participants’  perceptions  of  the  principal’s  influence  on  teacher  learning  were 
constructed  by  drawing  data  from  across  the  domains.  Through  this  analysis, 
themes  and  patterns  emerged  that  resulted  in  an  understanding  of  how 
principals  influence  teacher  learning  in  their  elementary  schools. 
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Possible  Uses  of  the  Results 

This  study  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  how  two  principals 
influenced  teacher  learning  in  their  schools.  Where  previous  research  indicated 
the  potential  influence  a principal  may  have  on  the  effectiveness  of  a school, 
weekly  observations  and  multiple  interviews  throughout  this  study  provided  an 
opportunity  to  identify  specific  factors  perceived  by  teachers  and  principals  as 
influential  to  teacher  learning. 

Results  of  this  investigation  could  suggest  questions  for  further  study  by 
other  researchers.  For  example,  would  these  results  generalize  to  other 
schools?  Is  a secondary  principal’s  influence  similar  to  that  of  an  elementary 
principal?  Both  of  the  principals  in  this  study  had  fewer  than  5 years  of  service 
as  a principal.  Would  a more  experienced  principal  have  a different  type  or 
method  of  influence?  Also,  both  principals  in  this  study  were  identified  as 
having  a positive  influence  on  the  teaching  and  learning  of  teachers.  A different 
study  could  follow  a principal  without  such  a reputation  to  examine  the 
principal’s  and  teachers’  perceptions  of  influence. 

The  results  of  this  study  could  have  implications  for  practitioners  within 
schools.  As  principals  learn  which  and  how  specific  practices  are  perceived  by 
and  influence  teachers,  they  may  adapt  these  practices  to  their  own  set  of 
behaviors  and  enhance  the  teaching  and  learning  in  their  schools.  The  results 
may  aid  a principal  interested  in  leading  a school  to  become  a learning 
organization.  This  study  could  have  similar  implications  for  other  instructional 
leaders  within  the  school  such  as  assistant  principals  and  teachers. 

In  the  following  chapters,  the  researcher  reviews  related  literature, 
discusses  the  methodology  for  the  study,  reports  the  findings,  and  discusses  the 
findings  of  the  study.  In  Chapter  2,  related  research  on  principal  leadership, 
teacher  learning,  and  the  role  of  the  principal  in  teacher  learning  are  discussed. 
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The  methodology  for  the  study  is  described  in  Chapter  3.  Chapter  4 reports  the 
findings  of  the  interviews  with  teachers  and  principals.  The  analysis  of  those 
findings  is  presented  in  Chapter  5. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  literature  review  is  to  present  studies  on 
principal  leadership  and  its  effect  on  school  improvement.  A secondary  purpose 
is  to  present  literature  related  to  conditions  and  practices  that  promote  teachers’ 
learning.  The  review  begins  by  establishing  why  a learning  organization,  also 
known  as  a learning  community,  is  essential  to  successful  schools.  Within  the 
broad  framework  of  this  learning  community,  the  researcher  examined  two 
views  of  leadership,  the  role  of  the  principal  as  instructional  leader,  factors  that 
promote  teacher  learning,  and  the  principal’s  influence  on  the  learning 
community.  The  literature  review  concludes  with  a summary  that  explains  the 
basis  for  this  study. 

Learning  Organizations 

Viewing  schools  and  classrooms  as  communities  of  learners  is  an  idea 
that  has  gained  increased  visibility  within  the  last  decade  (Barth,  1990;  Fullan, 
1993;  Louis,  1996;  Louis  & Kruse,  1995;  Peterson,  1992;  Sarason,  1990; 
Schlechty,  1990;  Sergiovanni,  1994;  Short  & Burke,  1991).  The  merit  of 
learning  communities  is  summarized  by  Peterson  (1992):  “When  community 
exists,  learning  is  strengthened-everyone  is  smarter,  more  ambitious,  and 
productive”  (p.2).  A learning  community  thrives  in  schools  centered  around  the 
idea  of  students,  teachers,  and  principals  learning  together.  Sarason  (1990) 
argued  that  public  schools  must  reexamine  their  view  of  for  whom  schools  exist 
and  consider  the  idea  that  if  schools  do  not  exist  for  all  school  personnel,  they 
will  not  be  productive.  Without  communities  of  learners  established  in  schools, 
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students,  teachers,  and  principals  will  not  be  effective.  Fullan  (1993)  explained, 
“The  development  of  a sense  of  community  ...  is  a central  tenet  of  all  proposals 
to  develop  schools  as  learning  organizations”  (p.  44).  Schlechty  (1990)  agreed 
with  the  importance  of  schools  as  communities  of  learners  and  added,  “The 
greatest  threat  to  the  present  drive  to  restructure  schools  is  that  educators 
underestimate  the  importance  of  their  own  continuing  education”  (p.  109). 

Wohlstetter,  Smyer,  and  Mohrman  (1994)  identified  12  schools  involved 
in  implementing  successful  initiatives.  The  researchers  found  that  each  school 
was  involved  in  going  beyond  surface  level  changes  and  working  purposely  to 
become  a learning  organization.  In  each  of  these  schools  professional 
development  was  valued  as  an  ongoing  process  by  all  teachers  as  they  sought 
to  develop  a school-wide  commitment  to  continuous  improvement.  Training  and 
development  were  emphasized,  with  a focus  on  curriculum  and  instruction  as 
well  as  management  and  planning. 

Louis  and  Kruse  (1995)  examined  five  urban  schools  in  varying  stages  of 

the  school  improvement  process  and  concluded  that  strong  professional 

communities  have  a number  of  potential  advantages  for  schools: 

Among  them  are  the  development  of  teachers’  collective  responsibility  for 
the  achievement  of  students  and  the  instructional  performance  of 
teachers;  increased  personal  commitment  of  professionals  to  their  work; 
the  establishment  of  values,  norms,  and  belief  structures  as  the 
instrumental  control  mechanism  for  school  achievement . . . ; and  the 
establishment  of  flexible  boundaries  that  lead  to  greater  organizational 
learners,  (p.  206) 

The  authors  found  that  in  creating  a strong  professional  community  the  most 
essential  foundational  support  was  shared  norms  and  values  paired  with 
reflective  dialogue.  These  characteristics  of  a school’s  structure  helped 
create  a focus  on  student  learning,  collaboration,  and  improving  teaching. 

Reconceptualizing  schools  as  learning  organizations  provides  a way  to 
deal  with  the  rapid  population  and  technological  change  taking  place. 
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According  to  Swieringa  and  Wierdsma  (1992),  “Learning  organizations  are  not 
only  capable  of  learning,  but  also  of  learning  to  learn”  (p.  71). This  capacity  is 
necessary  in  today’s  society  of  rapid  and  constant  change  where,  these  same 
authors  explained,  “Change  has  become  the  rule”  (p.  79).  Fullan  (1993)  agreed 
and  stated  that  the  need  for  learning  organizations  is  “related  to  the  discovery 
that  change  in  complex  systems  is  nonlinear-full  of  surprises”  (p.4).  Because 
learning  organizations  are  dynamic  and  growing,  they  require  commitment  from 
all  members  (Barth,  1990;  Louis,  1996;  Senge,  1990).  This  requires  drastic 
changes  in  the  way  schools  have  been  organized  in  the  past.  One  position  that 
will  require  revision  is  that  of  the  school  principal. 

Transactional  and  Transformational  Leadership 

“Leadership  is  one  of  the  most  observed  and  least  understood 
phenomena  on  earth”  (Burns,  1978,  p.  2).  Definitions  of  leadership  range  from 
the  process  of  influencing  the  activities  of  another  individual  or  group  (Hersey  & 
Blanchard,  1988)  to  a relationship  between  leaders  and  their  constituents 
(Bolman  & Deal,  1991).  Regardless  of  the  various  definitions,  leadership  is 
offered  as  a solution  for  most  of  the  problems  of  organizations. 

In  his  1978  book  Leadership.  James  MacGregor  Burns  proposed  a 
theory  of  leadership  that  has  shaped  the  way  leadership  practice  is  now 
understood.  According  to  Burns,  “Leadership  is  exercised  when  persons  with 
certain  motives  and  purposes  mobilize  resources  so  as  to  arouse,  engage  and 
satisfy  the  motives  of  followers”  (p.  18).  Burns  conceived  of  leadership  as  a 
means  of  inducing  followers  to  achieve  certain  goals  that  represent  the  values 
and  motivations  of  both  leaders  and  followers.  Burns  believed  that  leadership 
can  take  two  fundamentally  different  forms-transactionai  and  transformational. 
Transactional  leadership  focuses  on  basic,  and  largely  extrinsic,  motives  and 
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needs.  Transformational  leadership  focuses  on  higher  order,  more  intrinsic 
motives  and  needs. 

Transactional  leadership  occurs  when  one  person  takes  the  initiative  in 
making  contact  with  others  for  the  purpose  of  an  exchange  of  valued  things, 
such  as  resources  or  time.  Within  transactional  leadership,  the  leaders  and 
followers  may  have  related  objectives  but  no  enduring  purpose  that  holds  them 
together.  Sergiovanni  (1994)  likened  this  form  of  leadership  to  bartering.  The 
wants  and  needs  of  the  follower  and  the  wants  and  needs  of  a leader  are 
traded,  and  a bargain  is  struck.  Transactional  leadership  responds  to  physical, 
security,  social,  and  ego  needs.  Transactional  leadership  focuses  on  the  role  of 
the  leader  as  a manager,  or  controller-someone  who  leads  a group  on  a 
predetermined  path. 

Transformational  leadership  occurs  when  one  or  more  persons  engage 
with  others  in  such  a way  that  leaders  and  followers  raise  one  another  to  higher 
levels  of  motivation  and  morality  (Burns,  1978).  Leaders  and  followers  are 
united  in  pursuit  of  higher  level  goals  that  are  common  to  both.  The  practices  of 
building  and  bonding  characterize  transformational  leadership  (Sergiovanni, 
1994).  Through  these  practices  both  leaders  and  followers  strive  to  work  harder 
to  achieve  shared  goals. 

Leithwood  and  Jantzi  (1990)  identified  three  goals  of  transformational 
leadership:  (a)  helping  staff  develop  and  maintain  a collaborative,  professional 
school  culture,  (b)  fostering  teacher  development,  and  (c)  helping  teachers 
solve  problems  more  effectively.  Transformational  leadership  practices  have  a 
sizable  influence  on  teacher  collaboration,  and  significant  relationships  exist 
between  aspects  of  transformational  leadership  and  teachers’  own  reports  of 
changes  in  both  attitudes  toward  school  improvement  and  altered  instructional 
behavior  (Leithwood,  Jantzi,  & Fernandez,  1994). 
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Much  of  what  has  been  written  about  the  transformational  leader 
parallels  the  research  on  the  principal  as  instructional  leader.  Both 
transformational  leaders  and  instructional  leaders  seek  to  establish  an 
organization  in  which  learning  is  the  goal  and  teachers  are  empowered  to 
reach  that  goal. 

The  Role  of  the  Principal  as  Instructional  Leader 
As  education  has  changed  over  the  last  few  decades,  the  role  of  the 
principal  also  has  changed.  In  The  K-8  Principal  in  1988.  Doud  (1989)  reported, 
“More  than  half  of  today’s  K-8  principals  feel  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
during  the  past  5 years  in  their  role  in  personnel  evaluation,  development  of 
instructional  practices,  curriculum  development,  and  building  level  authority  and 
responsibility”  (p.  137).  One  specific  role  of  the  principal,  that  of  instructional 
leader,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  research. 

Effective  schools  research  reported  a number  of  characteristics  that 
distinguished  effective  and  less  effective  schools  as  well  as  brought  a focus  on 
the  principal  as  instructional  leader  (Edmonds,  1979).  This  literature  identified 
five  key  factors  that  shape  teachers’  practice  and,  ultimately,  student  outcomes: 
strong  instructional  leadership,  a clear  sense  of  school  purpose,  an  emphasis 
on  basic  skills,  close  monitoring  of  academic  accomplishment,  and  an  orderly 
environment.  Specifically,  this  research  suggested  that  “effective  schools”  were 
led  by  principals  who  exercised  strong  instructional  leadership  and  clearly 
communicated  the  mission  of  the  school  to  teachers,  parents,  and  students. 

A principal  who  acts  as  an  instructional  leader  exhibits  certain 
characteristics.  According  to  Duke  (1987),  the  only  essential  ingredients  for 
instructional  leadership  are  a willingness  to  allocate  a substantial  portion  of 
time  to  instructional  improvement,  a capacity  to  transcend  the  concerns  of  any 
particular  classroom  and  focus  on  the  welfare  of  the  entire  school,  and  a clear 
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vision  of  the  nature  of  good  instruction.  Smith  and  Andrews  (1989)  organized 
the  interactions  of  the  principal  as  instructional  leader  into  four  broad  areas:  (a) 
the  principal  as  a resource  provider,  (b)  the  principal  as  instructional  resource, 
(c)  the  principal  as  communicator,  and  (d)  the  principal  as  visible  presence. 
Greenfield  (1987)  noted  the  importance  of  personal  interactions  and  explained 
“that  instructional  leadership  refers  to  actions  undertaken  with  the  intention  of 
developing  a productive  and  satisfying  working  environment  for  teachers  and 
desirable  learning  conditions  and  outcomes  for  children”  (p.  60).  Although  there 
are  numerous  and  varied  thoughts  on  the  role,  the  instructional  leader  is  one 
who  keeps  the  instructional  needs  of  the  entire  school  a priority,  thereby 
focusing  time  and  resources  on  instruction. 

Three  main  themes  permeate  the  research  on  instructional  leadership: 
the  role  of  the  principal  in  communicating  a clear  academic  mission, 
establishing  a climate  of  learning,  and  managing  instructional  programs.  A 
closer  examination  of  each  provides  a picture  of  the  behaviors  and  practices  of 
an  instructional  leader. 

Communication  and  Vision 

Communicating  a clear  academic  mission  is  a priority  of  an  instructional 
leader.  The  purpose  one  assumes  an  organization  serves  shapes  the  way  an 
organization  is  envisioned.  Therefore,  many  experts  in  educational  leadership 
suggested  beginning  with  the  development  and  creation  of  a vision  (Barth, 

1990;  Schlechty,  1990;  Sergiovanni,  1994).  Developing  a vision  unites  the 
school  community  of  teachers,  parents,  and  students  by  providing  a common 
purpose  and  encouraging  commitment. 

In  “effective  schools”  this  vision  often  is  strongly  focused  on  academics 
and  frequently  is  articulated  by  the  principal.  Involving  teachers  in  the  process 
of  vision  building  is  strongly  supported  by  educational  researchers  (Botello, 
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1997;  Fullan,  1992;  Leithwood,  Jantzi,  & Fernandez,  1994;  Sergiovanni,  1994; 
Wiggins,  1994).  In  fact,  Fullan  (1992)  cautioned  that  vision  building  is  a 
collective  enterprise  that  leaders  should  not  undertake  too  early  in  their  tenure, 
the  reason  being  that  vision  building  requires  time  and  support  from  all.  Without 
the  support  of  everyone  in  the  organization  as  well  as  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  organization’s  history,  the  process  may  not  achieve 
desired  outcomes.  Wiggins  (1994)  found  that  when  the  principal  adopted  a 
leadership  approach  that  differed  from  teachers’  expectations,  they  reported  a 
lack  of  focus  and  direction.  The  practice  of  participatory  leadership  ailows  the 
community  of  learners  to  continue  to  grow.  Sarason  (1990)  wrote,  “When  a 
process  makes  people  feel  that  they  have  a voice  in  matters  that  affect  them, 
they  will  have  greater  commitment  to  the  overall  enterprise  and  will  take  greater 
responsibility  for  what  happens  to  the  enterprise”  (p.  61). 

Climate  and  Culture 

Establishing  a climate  for  learning  complements  the  process  of  vision 
building  in  a school.  Tanner  (1993)  suggested  establishing  a climate  of 
professional  inquiry,  modeled  by  a principal  who  is  an  effective  consumer  of 
research  and  who  works  with  teachers  in  applying  the  best  available  evidence 
to  improve  practice  in  the  school  and  classroom.  Louis  (1996)  agreed  and 
stated  that  “those  in  formal  leadership  positions  retain  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  quality  of  intellectual  development  and  professional  community  among 
staff  members”  (p.18).  Furthermore,  Barth  (1990)  explained  that  the  principal 
carries  a significant  role  in  this  learning  community,  that  of  head  learner. 

Within  a climate  of  learning,  one  often  finds  a collaborative  culture.  Fullan 
(1992)  emphasized  the  need  for  principals  to  concentrate  on  building  a 
collaborative  culture  in  schools.  Leithwood  and  Jantzi  (1990)  reported  that, 
given  a span  of  2 to  3 years,  and  the  proper  influences,  school  cultures  can 
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become  collaborative.  Time  and  trust  are  essential  elements  in  building  the 
necessary  culture  of  collaboration  (Blase  & Blase,  1994;  Blase  & Kirby,  1992; 
Botello,  1997;  Bredeson,  1989;  Leithwood  & Jantzi,  1990;  Reitzug,  1994). 
Several  studies  of  principal  behavior  have  identified  practices  that  encourage 
teacher  learning  and  begin  to  foster  a collaborative  culture  (Blase  & Blase, 

1994;  Blase  & Kirby,  1992).  These  practices  included  offering  praise, 
encouraging  autonomy  and  innovation,  and  involving  teachers  in  decision 
making. 

Managing  Instructional  Programs 

Managing  instructional  programs  refers  to  supervision  of  instruction  and 
curriculum  in  the  school.  The  instructional  leader  in  this  role  is  perceived  as 
knowledgeable  about  curriculum  and  instruction.  Particular  strategies  are 
reported  to  vary  according  to  the  social  context  of  the  school  (Hallinger  & 
Murphy,  1987).  Regardless  of  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  of  the  school,  this 
role  refers  to  attention  to  and  allocation  of  instructional  time. 

Principals  who  are  recognized  as  knowledgeable  about  instruction  and 
willing  to  practice  what  they  teach  were  considered  to  be  influential  in  teacher 
learning.  Botello  (1997)  studied  three  principals  identified  as  strong 
instructional  leaders  and  found  that  teachers  respected  and  sought  the  advice 
of  their  principal.  Teachers  believed  the  principal  had  expertise  from  prior 
experience  or  current  readings  that  would  assist  them.  When  the  principal  is 
being  informed  and,  therefore,  able  to  model  effective  practice  as  well  as  nudge 
teachers  to  consider  alternative  solutions  to  instruction  and  discipline  problems, 
he  or  she  provides  strong  support  for  the  development  of  a learning  community 
(Barth,  1990;  Blase  & Kirby,  1992;  Botello,  1997;  Bredeson,  1989;  Louis  & 
Kruse,  1995). 
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Instructional  leaders  play  a critical  role  in  providing  for  and  protecting  the 
school’s  instructional  programs.  Smith  and  Andrews  (1989)  explained  that 
instructional  leaders  “recognize  time  as  a scarce  resource  and  create  order  and 
discipline  by  minimizing  factors  that  disrupt  the  learning  process”  (p.  9).  Botello 
(1997)  reported  that  strong  instructional  leaders  instituted  rules  and  regulations 
that  protected  instructional  time. 

Principals  who  emphasize  each  of  these  three  areas--communication 
and  vision,  climate  and  culture,  and  managing  instructional  programs-establish 
themselves  as  instructional  leaders.  This  type  of  leadership  is  essential  for 
school  improvement.  Leithwood  (1990)  argued  that  the  central  function  of 
educational  leadership  is  fostering  teacher  learning. 

Teacher  Learning 

Teacher  learning  is  necessary  for  effective  teaching.  Every  year  the 
amount  of  information  and  research  related  to  teaching  and  learning  increases. 
This  knowledge  is  essential  for  teachers  striving  to  meet  students’  needs.  A 
commitment  to  continual  professional  growth  creates  the  opportunity  for 
teachers  to  provide  the  best  instruction  for  their  students.  The  image  of  the 
effective  teacher  is  changing  to  include  lifelong  learning  (Fullan,  1993,  1995). 

Researchers  examining  teacher  learning  have  noted  the  importance  of 
studying  the  significance  of  teachers’  beiiefs.  Studies  of  teachers’  beliefs  have 
informed  what  is  known  about  teacher  learning. 

Teacher  Beliefs 

Teacher  learning  may  be  defined  as  the  beliefs  teachers  construct  about 
matters  related  to  teaching,  learning,  students,  and  schools.  Teachers  hold 
beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning  resulting  from  years  of  accumulated 
experience  (Anning,  1988;  Leinhardt,  1988).  “All  teachers  have  views  of 
learning,  which  are  implicit  in  their  practices,  but  are  rarely  articulated  even  to 
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themselves”  (Osborne  & Gilbert,  1985,  as  cited  in  Calderhead,  1988,  p.  194). 
Anning’s  (1988)  work  with  experienced  teachers’  conceptions  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  a primary  school  supports  the  idea  that  teachers  often  have  difficulty 
explaining  these  theories.  Anning  studied  six  primary  teachers  involved  in  a 
curriculum  inservice  project.  Through  interviews,  written  responses,  and 
simulated  recall  of  videotaped  iessons,  the  researcher  discovered  that  teachers 
construct  theory  based  on  their  experiences  and  reflections  on  teaching  and 
learning.  Anning  found  that  “in  evaluating  each  new  teaching  and  learning 
event,  the  principles  embedded  in  teachers’  theories  are  further  confirmed, 
refined  or  modified”  (p.  144). 

Pajares  (1992)  relayed  the  significance  of  teacher  beliefs  when  he 
explained  that  “the  beliefs  teachers  hold  influence  their  perceptions  and 
judgments,  which,  in  turn,  affect  their  behavior  in  the  classroom”  ( p.  307). 
Pajares’  (1992)  synthesis  of  research  studies  resulted  in  a number  of  consistent 
findings  in  the  area  of  teacher  beliefs.  Three  are  relevant  to  the  present  study: 
(a)  Beliefs  are  formed  early  and  tend  to  self-perpetuate,  persevering  even 
against  contradictions  caused  by  reason,  time,  schooling,  or  experience;  (b)  the 
earlier  a belief  is  incorporated  into  the  belief  structure,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
alter;  and  (c)  beliefs  are  instrumental  in  defining  tasks  and  selecting  the 
cognitive  tools  with  which  to  interpret,  plan,  and  make  decisions  regarding  such 
tasks;  hence,  they  play  a critical  role  in  defining  behavior  and  organizing 
knowledge  and  information.  These  three  themes  suggest  that  any  future 
learning  must  be  adapted  to  a belief  structure  that  already  exists.  The  potential 
for  changing  that  belief  structure  is  minimal  and  difficult  according  to  Pajares’ 
(1992)  synthesis. 

Other  authors  disagree,  however,  with  the  idea  that  a change  in  behavior 
or  practices  must  follow  a change  in  beliefs.  Peterman’s  (1991)  study  of  one 
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teacher’s  change  process  suggested  that  this  process  is  interactive.  In  this 
study,  the  researcher  followed  a teacher  through  a 9-month  staff  development 
designed  to  facilitate  change  in  practices  and  beliefs.  Through  interviews, 
videotaped  model  lessons,  and  monthly  classes,  the  teacher  began  to  question 
and  revise  her  beliefs  about  teaching  and  learning.  As  she  attempted  new  and 
different  practices  in  her  room,  the  teacher  found  success  in  strategies  she  was 
initially  skeptical  of  attempting: 

The  changes  in  Debbie’s  beliefs  throughout  the  staff  development 
project  were  reflected  in  her  attention  to  specific  content  of  the  staff 
development  project,  in  her  resistance  to  specific,  powerful  ideas, 
and  in  her  questions  and  reflection  about  why  she  teaches  and 
what  she  teaches.  These  changes  in  her  beliefs  occurred  over 
time,  as  stated  in  her  intermediate  interviews.  Related  changes  in 
her  practices  occurred  gradually,  as  well,  as  demonstrated  in 
audio-taped  lessons  she  implemented  and  in  interviews  when  she 
discussed  changes  she  intended  to  make  in  her  classroom 
activities,  (p.  9) 

Similarly,  Fullan  (1982,  1985)  and  Guskey  (1985,  1986)  supported  Peterman’s 
work  and  reported  that  practices  and  beliefs  change  throughout  the  staff 
development  process. 

Driver  and  Oldham  (1986)  and  Rayston  (1988)  also  believed  that  change 
in  a teacher’s  practice  could  lead  to  change  in  beliefs.  They  explained  that 
when  teachers  implement  new  teaching  approaches,  such  approaches  may 
challenge  their  underlying  views  of  teaching  and  learning.  Changes  in  practice, 
which  may  require  teachers  to  restructure  their  beliefs  about  teaching  and 
learning,  can  be  problematic,  time-consuming,  and  personally  threatening 
(Rayston,  1988). 

Workplace  Conditions  that  Promote  Teacher  Learning 
The  importance  of  teacher  learning  is  found  in  Nias,  Southwork,  and 
Campbell’s  (1992)  study  of  whole  schooi  curriculum  in  five  primary  schools  in 
England.  Teachers’  learning  was  a predominant  theme  in  the  success  of  these 
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schools.  Both  teachers  and  headteachers  saw  professional  learning  as  the  key 

to  their  work.  These  researchers  found  that 

teachers  who  wanted  to  improve  their  practice  were  characterized 
by  four  attitudes:  they  accepted  that  it  was  possible  to  improve, 
were  ready  to  be  self  critical,  and  to  recognize  better  practice  than 
their  own  within  the  school  or  elsewhere,  and  they  were  willing  to 
learn  what  had  to  be  learned  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  what 
needed  or  had  to  be  done,  (p  73) 

Rosenholtz  (1989)  examined  78  elementary  schools  in  pursuit  of  a clear 
picture  of  the  teachers’  workplace  and  the  learning  that  happened  within.  She 
identified  13  schools  as  learning-enriched  schools.  In  these  learning-enriched 
schools,  teachers  learned  from  each  other  and  from  those  outside  the  school. 
These  teachers  believed  that  teaching  was  a difficult  task  and  that  teachers 
never  stop  learning  to  teach.  In  these  schools  there  existed  a culture  of 
collaboration,  a climate  that  encouraged  giving  and  receiving  help,  and  a 
community  of  learners.  Rosenholtz’s  research  indicated  that  it  was  far  easier  to 
learn  to  teach,  and  to  learn  to  teach  better,  in  some  schools  than  in  others. 

Two  processes  consistently  have  been  identified  as  instrumental  in 
facilitating  and  supporting  teacher  learning:  reflection  and  collaboration  among 
teachers  and  within  the  school  community  (Darling-Hammond,  1993; 
Hargreaves,  1994;  Lieberman,  1995;  Louis,  1996;  Nias  et  al.,  1992;  Rosenholtz, 
1989;  Watts,  1986).  Reflection  and  collaboration  can  begin  to  redefine  a school 
as  a learning  organization. 

Reflection 

Reflection  is  an  essential  aspect  of  teacher  learning  (Ross  et  al.,  1993; 
Schon,  1983).  By  reflecting  on  their  own  teaching,  teachers  can  impact  student 
learning  and  increase  their  effectiveness.  Reflection  offers  the  opportunity  to 
explore  ways  of  making  teaching  more  meaningful  for  students.  Brodkey’s 
(1993)  study  of  how  classroom  teachers  learn  from  their  teaching  illustrated 
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both  successes  and  problems.  Teacher  learning  occurred  among  the  teachers, 
although  in  varying  levels  ranging  from  technical  and  seemingly  insignificant  to 
very  significant--so  much  so  that  one  teacher  began  to  question  her 
fundamental  beliefs.  Schon  (1983)  explained  the  importance  of  reflection  in 
improving  practice  by  suggesting  three  types  of  reflection:  reflection  in  action, 
reflection  on  action,  and  reflection  while  in  action.  The  combination  of  these 
kinds  of  reflection  enables  a teacher  to  learn  and  improve  instructional 
strategies. 

Conditions  that  encourage  teacher  reflection  include  an  environment  that 
is  safe  for  teacher  risk-taking,  teacher  initiation  of  reflection,  support  from  others 
in  maintaining  a record  of  data  or  field  notes,  and  plenty  of  time  (McBride  & 
Skau,  1995).  Supporting  and  maintaining  an  environment  ripe  for  reflection 
promotes  continual  teacher  learning. 

Collaboration 

Creating  a collaborative  culture  in  schools  has  been  one  means  of 
promoting  teacher  learning.  Collaborative  structures  thrive  in  places  where 
communication  and  commitment  to  one  another  exist.  In  collaborative 
environments,  reflection  and  dialogue  are  ongoing  practices.  People  welcome 
challenges  and  questions  because  articulating  one’s  point  of  view  and  hearing 
others’  views  are  seen  as  contributing  to  everyone’s  learning.  Time  for  teacher 
sharing  is  considered  a priority  and  is  built  into  the  workday  of  a collaborative 
community.  Teachers  working  in  such  a community  can  develop  shared 
understandings. 

Although  collaboration  is  central  to  developing  a learning  community,  it 
can  be  difficult  to  establish.  Hargreaves  (1994)  explained  that  trust  and  safety 
are  crucial  for  meaningful  interaction  to  occur.  Darling-Hammond  (1993) 
asserted  that  shared  understandings  were  not  happening  as  schools  failed  to 
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form  true  communities  because  the  dialogues  about  thinking  and  learning  had 
been  silenced.  She  believed  the  real  problems  would  emerge  through 
conversations  among  those  with  an  investment  in  education.  Working  through 
these  problems  would  deepen  understandings,  focus  visions,  and  develop  the 
capacity  for  school  transformation.  Blase,  Blase,  Anderson,  and  Dungan  (1995) 
agreed  and  argued  that  “even  cultural  studies  of  democratic,  empowering,  and 
collegial  forms  of  principal  leadership  provide  no  evidence  that  teachers,  in 
general,  receive  substantial  opportunities  to  engage  in  open  dialogue  and  to 
participate  fully  in  democratic  decision-making  at  the  school  level”  (p.  9). 

Strategies  that  promote  collaboration  include  team-teaching,  peer 
coaching,  and  interdisciplinary  planning.  By  providing  deliberate  opportunities 
for  sharing  to  occur,  these  strategies  encourage  learning.  Lieberman  (1995) 
suggested  such  collaborative  strategies  as  putting  new  and  experienced 
teachers  together  to  learn  from  one  another,  allowing  teachers  with  expertise  to 
provide  leadership  and  present  workshops  for  the  school,  forming  self- 
contained  teams  in  which  the  organizational  structure  encourages  constant  staff 
learning,  supporting  groups  of  teachers  interested  in  forming  study  groups  on  a 
topic  of  choice,  and  developing  curricular  changes  that  encourage 
interdisciplinary  studies  for  short  periods  of  time.  Fullan  (1993)  viewed  these 
collaborative  skills  and  relationships  as  fundamental  to  learning  and  continuing 
to  learn  as  much  as  is  needed. 

Both  Duron  (1994)  and  Watts  (1986)  found  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
collaboration  and  reflection  in  facilitating  teachers’  professional  growth.  Duron 
(1994)  studied  nine  experienced  elementary  teachers’  perceptions  regarding 
professional  growth  within  the  school  setting.  This  study  supported  the  need  for 
collaboration  and  reflection  in  learning  communities  and  extended  to  other 
areas.  Six  themes  concerning  teachers’  learning  emerged  from  the  in-depth 
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interviews:  (a)  growth  needs  of  experienced  teachers,  (b)  importance  of 
collegial  interactions,  (c)  lack  of  influence  of  administrative  observations,  (d) 
impact  of  time,  (e)  organizational  demands  that  served  as  obstacles  to  the 
implementation  of  new  ideas,  and  (f)  administrative  support  needed  by  teachers 
to  grow  professionally.  The  lack  of  influence  of  administrative  observations 
coupled  with  the  need  for  administrative  support  for  teachers  to  grow 
professionally  indicated  the  need  for  the  principal  to  find  different  ways  to 
promote  and  support  teacher  learning.  Watts  (1986)  found  through  almost  300 
group  and  individual  interviews  that  teachers  most  frequently  mentioned 
learning  from  other  teachers,  learning  from  experience,  and  learning  from  life  as 
sources  of  their  greatest  professional  growth.  The  teachers  described  major 
conditions  which  facilitate  professional  growth:  time,  self-determined  goals  and 
autonomy,  support,  and  encouragement. 

What  influence  does  the  principal  have  on  this  learning?  If  continual 
teacher  learning  is  essential  to  student  achievement  and  the  principal  as 
instructional  leader  influences  the  teachers’  learning,  how  does  this  occur? 

How  can  and  do  principals  foster  teacher  learning? 

Principal  Influence  on  Teacher  Learning 

Existing  literature  suggests  that  the  principal  act  as  an  instructional 
leader  and,  therefore,  be  knowledgeable  in  curriculum  arid  instructional 
decisions.  Although  much  research  exists  supporting  what  the  principal  does  as 
instructional  leader,  there  is  little  suggesting  how  this  is  done.  Several  recent 
studies  have  begun  to  illustrate  the  behaviors  and  practices  of  principals  who 
are  influential. 

Principals’  use  of  strategies  that  influence  teachers  have  been  well 
documented  (Blase  & Kirby,  1992;  Gladder,  1990;  Hungerford,  1986;  Larsen, 
1995;  Reitzug,  1994;  Smith,  1987).  In  each  of  these  studies,  researchers  found 
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that  the  principal  can  and  does  have  an  influence  on  teacher  decision  making, 
satisfaction,  practices,  and  professional  development. 

Larsen  (1995)  examined  two  sites  where  the  principals  had  reputations 
as  strong  instructional  leaders.  Analysis  of  data  from  questionnaires,  semi- 
structured  interviews,  and  documents  revealed  one  case  where  there  appeared 
to  be  substantial  principal  influence  on  instructional  decision  making  related  to 
the  principal’s  goals  and  another  case  where  influence  was  far  less  detectable. 
Findings  suggested  that  principal  influence  was  connected  to  five  interrelated 
factors:  clarity  of  goals,  awareness  of  resources  relevant  to  the  goals,  motivation 
to  deploy  resources  to  advance  specific  goals,  skill  with  which  to  employ  and 
combine  multiple  strategies  to  advance  goals,  and  a setting  amenable  to 
principal  influence.  The  researcher  concluded  that  influence  is  neither 
automatic  nor  uniform  but  rather  is  a conditional  phenomenon-meaning  that 
factors  such  as  the  teachers’  aims  or  interests  affect  principal  influence.  Larsen 
(1995)  also  concluded  that  in  both  cases  she  studied,  “principals’  actions  were 
mediated  and  moderated  by  teachers’  actions  which  reflects  the  reciprocal 
nature  of  principal  influence”  (p.  188). 

Extending  this  idea  of  influence,  Smith  (1987)  studied  principal  and 
teacher  interactions  as  a key  to  understanding  principal  influence.  This 
researcher  examined  how  six  elementary  school  principals  influenced  teachers 
in  their  schools  through  exploring  the  resources  available  and  the  rewards 
valued  by  principals  and  teachers.  Smith  found  that  most  potential  rewards 
were  intrinsic  in  nature  and  operated  informally  rather  than  formally.  Informal 
rewards  were  less  definable  or  quantifiable  issues  for  teachers  or  principals 
and  included  autonomy,  positive  feedback,  and  interactions  with  people  such 
as  friendship  and  sharing.  The  second  finding  was  that  these  rewards  were 
embedded  in  daily  interactions  between  teachers  and  their  principals. 
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Principals’  opportunities  for  further  influence  were  extended  by  attending  to 
support,  encouragement,  fairness,  praise,  and  affection. 

Blase  and  Kirby’s  (1992)  research  findings  supported  the  idea  that 
principals  influence  teachers  through  both  direct  and  indirect  means.  The  836 
teachers  who  completed  questionnaires  about  how  their  principal  exerted 
influence  reported  the  following  strategies:  (a)  praise  teachers’  efforts,  (b) 
convey  high  expectations,  (c)  actively  involve  teachers  in  decision-making,  (d) 
provide  teachers  autonomy,  (e)  support  teachers  by  providing  resources,  (f) 
nudge  teachers  to  consider  alternatives,  (g)  judiciously  evoke  the  power  of 
authority,  and  (h)  consistently  model  effective  practice.  Principals  described  in 
this  study  used  most  of  these  strategies  and  used  several  at  the  same  time. 
Teachers  reported  positive  effects  on  their  thinking,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  as 
a result  of  working  with  principals  exhibiting  positive  influence. 

An  example  of  how  a principal  can  directly  influence  teacher  learning  is 
found  in  the  work  of  Gladder  (1990).  This  researcher  found  that  principals  were 
most  successful  in  implementing  a single  innovation,  cooperative  learning, 
when  they  were  focused  and  immersed  themselves  in  learning  the  strategies. 
These  principals  modeled  learning  by  becoming  teachers  and  resident  experts 
on  cooperative  learning.  They  were  also  careful  to  involve  staff  along  the  way. 

In  addition,  Gladder  (1990)  sought  to  discover  how  principals  encourage 
professional  growth  through  collaboration.  Four  principal  behaviors  emerged  as 
increasing  collaboration  among  teachers:  (a)  communicating  expectations  for 
collaboration  to  teachers,  (b)  involving  staff  in  setting  schoolwide  goals,  (c) 
involving  staff  in  school  decision  making,  and  (d)  providing  teachers  released 
time  for  joint  planning. 

Another  study  of  factors  perceived  to  influence  the  professional  growth  of 
teachers  suggested  that  people  and  curriculum  factors  were  the  major 
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influences  of  professional  growth  of  64  educators  in  16  different  schools 
(Hungerford,  1986).  Through  interviews  the  researcher  found  that  the  principal 
and  other  teachers  were  perceived  as  major  stimulators  along  with  students 
and  their  needs  and  curriculum  innovation.  A difference  in  perception  between 
principals  and  teachers  pertained  to  which  people  were  more  important. 
Principals  perceived  it  to  be  the  principal,  while  teachers  perceived  it  to  be  other 
teachers. 

Munn  (1995)  found  that  the  principal's  knowledge  and  enhancement  of 
the  symbols  and  culture  inherent  in  the  organization  enhanced  leadership  and 
influence  on  instructional  development.  When  a principal  recognized  the 
significance  of  how  things  were  done  previous  to  his  or  her  leadership,  the 
faculty  became  more  receptive  and  open  to  new  ideas  Furthermore,  findings 
suggested  faculty  instructional  development  was  affected  by  the  principal’s 
commitment  to  communication  about  and  enactment  of  the  school  mission.  In 
both  the  middle  and  high  schools  studied,  principals  encouraged  a 
collaborative  environment  through  shared  decision  making  and  attention  to 
individuality. 

Regardless  of  what  the  researcher  examined-teacher  satisfaction, 
instructional  practice,  decision  making,  or  principal  and  teacher  interactions--a 
common  thread  in  these  studies  was  the  principals’  involvement,  support,  and 
expectations.  These  studies  indicated  that  principals  can  and  do  influence 
teachers  as  well  as  begin  to  describe  specific  practices  of  influential  principals. 
As  principals  work  to  establish  learning  organizations  in  their  schools,  these 
practices  become  essential. 

Summary 

An  assumption  inherent  in  this  study  was  that  the  adults  in  a school  must 
be  involved  as  learners  and  that  the  principal  plays  an  important  role  in 
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encouraging  learning.  This  study  examined  how  principals  foster  that  learning 
for  teachers.  Concepts  related  to  instructional  leadership,  principal  influence, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  teacher  learning  occurs  were  the  basis  of  this 
study. 

Principals  act  as  instructional  leaders  and  establish  a learning 
community  by  communicating  a vision,  establishing  a climate  of  learning,  and 
modeling  their  own  continuous  learning.  A number  of  studies  have  found  that 
principals  influence  teacher  learning  directly  and  Indirectly  through 
involvement,  support,  and  expectations.  Most  of  these  studies  have  used 
interviews  or  questionnaires  to  determine  these  results.  The  present  study  used 
long-term  participant  observation,  interviews,  and  document  analysis  to 
describe  how  two  principals  influence  the  learning  of  teachers  in  their  schools. 
By  examining  the  perceptions  of  both  teachers  and  principals,  this  study  added 
to  the  existing  literature  concerning  how  the  principal  influences  teachers' 
learning.  In  the  following  chapter,  the  method  for  studying  principal  influence  on 
teacher  learning  is  described. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

This  chapter  includes  a statement  of  the  problem,  the  questions 
investigated,  and  a description  of  the  methodology  used  to  describe  two 
principals’  influence  on  the  learning  of  the  teachers  in  their  schools.  Information 
is  presented  concerning  the  research  procedures;  the  two  schools,  the 
principals,  and  the  teachers  investigated;  and  the  data  collection  and  analysis 
procedures.  A discussion  of  issues  related  to  reliability  and  validity  precedes 
the  chapter  summary. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Proponents  of  educational  reform  call  for  principals  to  act  as  instructional 
leaders.  One  aspect  of  the  instructional  leader’s  role  is  promoting  the  learning 
of  the  teachers  in  his  or  her  own  school.  Teachers  must  be  learners  themselves 
if  they  are  to  help  children  learn.  However,  the  methods  by  which  principals 
assist  in  teacher  learning  are  not  sufficiently  developed  in  the  literature  to  guide 
principals  in  this  important  instructional  role. 

Research  Questions 

To  investigate  the  principals’  influence  on  the  learning  of  teachers,  the 
following  research  questions  were  developed. 

1 . What  are  teachers’  perceptions  of  specific  behaviors  of  the  principal 
that  influence  their  learning? 

2.  How  do  teachers  perceive  that  these  behaviors  influence  their  learning? 

3.  What  are  principals’  perceptions  of  their  own  behaviors  that  influence 
teacher  learning? 
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4.  How  do  principals  perceive  that  these  behaviors  influence  teacher 

learning? 

Research  Procedure 

Described  by  Merriam  (1988)  as  “an  intensive,  holistic  description  and 
analysis  of  a bounded  phenomenon”  (p.  xiv),  the  qualitative  case  study,  is  “often 
the  best  methodology  for  addressing  . . . problems  in  which  understanding  is 
sought  in  order  to  improve  practice”  (p.  xiii).  Likewise,  Yin  (1984)  asserted, 

“Case  studies  are  the  preferred  strategy  when  ‘how’  or  ‘why’  questions  are 
being  posed,  when  the  investigator  has  little  control  over  events,  and  when  the 
focus  is  on  a contemporary  phenomenon  within  some  real-life  context”  (p.  13).  A 
study  of  how  principals  influence  teacher  learning  is  well  suited  to  case  study 
methodology. 

This  particular  investigation  is  a multiple-case  study,  which  means  that 
two  cases  are  included  within  the  same  study.  The  cases  were  selected  so  that 
they  replicated  each  other.  By  selecting  two  principals  who  were  identified  by 
district  level  personnel  as  having  a positive  influence  on  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  teachers,  the  researcher  was  able  to  focus  on  two  individuals  with 
strong  reputations  for  having  positive  influence  on  the  teachers  in  their  schools. 

This  study  also  is  a descriptive  case  study,  which  means  that  a complete 
description  of  the  phenomenon  within  its  context  is  presented.  Examining  the 
principals’  influence  on  the  learning  of  teachers  at  their  schools  calls  for  a 
description  of  principal  behavior  and  practice  that  influences  teachers.  The 
description  is  derived  from  observations  and  interviews  of  principals  and 
teachers  and  a review  of  school  documents  collected  by  the  researcher. 

Yin  (1984)  explained  that  an  important  aspect  of  case  study  data 
collection  is  the  use  of  multiple  sources  of  evidence  that  converge  on  the  same 
issues.  The  data  collection  techniques  used  in  this  research  study  include 
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participant  observation,  interviews,  and  documents  and  artifacts.  The  use  of 
multiple  means  to  obtain  information  contributed  to  a more  reliable  and  valid 
study. 

The  researcher  chose  a case  study  design  because,  in  the  words  of  Yin 
(1984),  “the  case  study  allows  an  investigation  to  retain  the  holistic  and 
meaningful  characteristics  of  real-life  events”  (p.  14).  This  study  of  principal 
influence  on  the  learning  of  teachers  was  conducted  within  the  school  setting  in 
order  to  provide  insight  into  the  behaviors  and  perceptions  of  teachers  and 
principals. 

The  Setting 

Selection  of  the  Principals  and  Research  Sites 

The  selection  of  the  principals  and  teachers  was  based  on  the  potential 
for  both  the  principal  and  teachers  to  provide  data  directly  related  to  the 
research  topic:  How  a principal  influences  teachers’  learning.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  it  was  important  to  select  a principal  perceived  as  influencing 
teacher  learning  at  the  school  site  as  well  as  a principal  who  was  willing  to 
participate  in  the  research  project.  To  accomplish  this,  a nomination  process 
was  used  to  identify  the  principals  and  schools  that  would  be  used  as  the 
research  sites. 

The  selection  of  the  principals  was  guided  by  administrators  and 
teachers  working  in  the  district  office.  Twenty-five  district  level  administrators 
and  instructional  support  teachers  completed  surveys  that  asked  them  to 
identify  principals  who  they  believed  showed  a positive  influence  on  teacher 
learning.  Additional  selection  criteria  for  identifying  a principal  included  a 
minimum  of  1 year  of  experience  at  the  present  school  site.  Teacher  participants 
in  the  study  were  volunteers  willing  to  participate  in  three  interviews 
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during  the  year.  Teacher  participants  represented  a range  of  teaching 
experience,  grade  levels,  and  committee  involvement  at  the  school. 

Selection  of  Participants  and  Entry  to  the  Schools 

Once  two  principals  who  fit  all  parameters  of  the  selection  process  were 
identified  as  candidates  for  the  study,  the  researcher  contacted  each  principal 
individually  and  requested  an  appointment.  The  researcher’s  goals  for  this 
meeting  were  to  explain  the  project  purpose  and  plan,  to  ask  for  the  principal’s 
participation,  and  to  gain  permission  to  conduct  the  study  in  his/her  school.  A 
script  detailing  the  project  served  as  an  outline  for  the  meeting  (see  Appendix 

A) .  Once  agreement  from  the  principal  was  received,  a meeting  was  scheduled 
to  discuss  the  project  with  the  teachers  at  the  school. 

The  goals  for  the  teacher  meeting  were  to  familiarize  the  faculty  with  the 
researcher,  explain  the  purpose  and  plan,  and  to  ask  for  teacher  volunteers.  A 
script  detailing  the  project  served  as  an  outline  for  the  meeting  (see  Appendix 

B) .  By  discussing  the  study  in  general  terms,  the  researcher  attempted  to  avoid 
influencing  project  outcomes.  In  addition  to  briefly  explaining  guiding  questions 
and  research  methods,  the  researcher  explained  her  reasons  for  choosing  each 
principal.  During  the  initial  meeting,  the  researcher  also  described  what  her  role 
would  be  in  the  school. 

This  study  was  designed  to  examine  principai  and  teacher  perceptions  of 
positive  principal  influence  on  teacher  learning.  Both  principals  were  informed 
that  they  had  been  identified  by  central  office  personnel  as  particularly  strong  in 
influencing  teacher  learning  (see  Appendix  A).  Teachers  were  also  informed 
that  they  would  be  asked  to  comment  upon  the  positive  ways  in  which  their 
principal  influenced  their  learning  (see  Appendix  B).  Principals  and  teachers 
were  asked  to  agree  to  participate  in  three  interviews  (see  Appendix  E) 
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throughout  the  year  as  well  as  to  allow  the  researcher  to  observe  in  the  school 
and  classrooms  of  participants.  It  is  possible  that  this  research  design  may  have 
eliminated  teacher  participants  whose  perspective  of  their  principal’s  influence 
was  not  positive. 

Two  sets  of  paperwork  were  required  for  official  approval  of  the  project.  In 
order  to  gain  entry  to  the  school,  an  application  to  conduct  research  in  the 
district  public  schools  was  submitted  to  the  school  district  office.  Also,  a 
description  of  the  proposed  project  and  consent  letters  were  submitted  to  the 
University’s  Institutional  Review  Board  (see  Appendices  C and  D).  By  the  end  of 
July  1996,  the  project  was  approved  by  the  school  district’s  director  of  research 
and  by  the  University’s  Institutional  Review  Board. 

Description  of  the  Sites 

Both  elementary  schools  are  located  within  a large  school  district  in 
central  Florida.  The  district  is  composed  of  more  than  135  schools  and  130,000 
students.  Both  schools  are  among  the  older  facilities  in  the  district,  although 
each  had  undergone  significant  renovations  within  the  5 years  of  the  study. 

The  names  of  the  schools  and  principals  in  this  study  have  been 
changed  to  provide  anonymity.  Any  connection  to  real  individuals  or  schools  is 
coincidental. 

Central  Cove 

This  school  is  located  in  an  inner  city  area  of  the  school  district.  The 
elementary  school  was  built  in  1926.  Ninety  percent  of  the  school  population 
were  African  American;  the  other  10%  represented  White,  Hispanic,  and  Asian 
families.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  student  population  received  free  or  reduced 
lunch  which  indicated  a very  low  socioeconomic  level.  The  school  faculty, 
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comprised  of  30  instructional  personnel  and  12  paraprofessionals,  served  550 
students  from  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  The  average  teacher  in  this 
school  had  5 years  of  experience  and  had  taught  at  the  school  for  2 years.  This 
school  struggled  with  issues  of  high  student  and  teacher  mobility.  During  the  2 
years  prior  to  the  study,  more  than  $1.8  million  had  been  invested  to  enhance 
everything  from  the  school  grounds  to  the  classroom  teachers’  instructional 
techniques.  As  a result,  the  school  was  a showplace  for  visiting  dignitaries.  This, 
coupled  with  declining  test  scores,  caused  a great  deal  of  stress  for  the  principal 
and  teachers  at  the  school. 

High  Point 

This  school  is  located  in  a rural  town  within  the  school  district.  The 
elementary  school  was  built  in  1954.  The  school  faculty,  comprised  of  48 
instructional  personnel  and  24  paraprofessionals,  served  700  students.  This 
school  included  an  exceptional  education  facility  that  served  students  with 
physical  and  mental  disabilities.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the  student  population 
were  White;  20  % were  African  American;  15  % were  from  Hispanic  families; 
and  the  remaining  3 % were  Asian  or  Native  American.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the 
student  population  received  free  or  reduced  lunch,  indicating  a low 
socioeconomic  level.  The  average  teacher  at  School  B had  over  12  years  of 
experience  and  had  taught  at  the  school  for  10  years.  Several  of  the  teachers  at 
High  Point  had  been  teaching  at  the  school  for  many  years  and  had  taught 
many  of  the  parents  of  their  current  students.  Two  of  the  teachers  at  the  school 
had  mothers  who  had  previously  taught  there. 
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Description  of  the  Principals 
Ray  Stevens 

Ray  Stevens  was  a white  male  who  had  been  an  elementary  principal  for 
4 years,  all  of  which  had  been  at  Central  Cove.  Before  becoming  a principal,  he 
served  as  an  assistant  principal  at  two  elementary  schools.  He  was  a classroom 
teacher  in  the  school  district  for  8 years  before  becoming  an  assistant  principal. 
Stacey  Brookes 

Stacey  Brookes  was  a white  female  who  had  been  an  elementary 
principal  for  almost  3 years,  all  of  which  had  been  at  High  Point.  Before 
becoming  a principal,  she  served  as  an  assistant  principal  at  two  elementary 
schools.  She  was  a classroom  teacher  for  14  years  and  worked  at  the  district 
office  as  a resource  teacher  for  4 years  before  becoming  an  assistant  principal. 

Data  Collection 

Three  data  collection  strategies  were  used  in  this  study:  participant 
interviewing,  participant  observation,  and  documents  and  artifacts. 

Triangulation,  or  the  use  of  many  means  to  obtain  information,  is  a strength  of 
qualitative  research  (Kirk  & Miller,  1986;  Marshall  & Rossman,  1989;  Merriam, 
1988;  Miller  & Fredericks,  1994;  Wolcott,  1988;  Yin,  1993).  Wolcott  (1988) 
explained  why  this  is  so: 

The  anthropologist  himself  is  the  research  instrument,  but  in  his 
information  gathering  he  utilizes  observations  made  through  an 
extended  period  of  time,  from  multiple  sources  of  data,  and  employing 
multiple  techniques  for  finding  out,  for  cross-checking,  or  for  ferreting  out 
varying  perspectives  on  complex  issues  and  events.  By  being  on  the 
scene,  the  anthropologist  not  only  is  afforded  continual  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  but  also  has  the  opportunity  to  learn  which  questions  to  ask. 

(p.  192) 

By  collecting  data  over  a 9-month  period,  the  researcher  was  afforded 
numerous  opportunities  for  observing,  interviewing,  and  collecting  artifacts.  A 
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description  of  the  influence  that  principals  have  on  teacher  learning  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  multiple  methods  of  data  collection  as  well  as  the  extended 
period  of  time  spent  in  two  schools. 

Participant  Interviewing 

“At  the  root  of  in-depth  interviewing  is  an  interest  in  understanding  the 
experience  of  other  people  and  the  meaning  they  make  of  that  experience” 
(Seidman,  1991,  p.  3).  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  understand  how  two 
elementary  school  principals  influenced  the  learning  of  the  teachers  in  their 
schools.  Interviewing  was  used  as  a means  to  understand  the  practices  and 
beliefs  of  the  principals  as  well  as  the  teachers’  and  principals’  perceptions  of 
these  practices. 

Spradley  (1980)  described  two  types  of  interviews:  informal  and  formal. 
Both  types  were  used  in  this  study.  An  informal  interview  occurred  whenever  a 
question  was  asked  during  the  course  of  participation  observation.  A formal 
interview  usually  occurred  at  an  appointed  time  and  place  and  began  with  a 
structured  list  of  questions. 

Formal  interviews  were  held  with  participants  three  times  during  the 
study.  The  focus  of  each  interview  was  different,  with  the  initial  meeting  focused 
on  establishing  the  context  of  the  participant’s  experiences.  Second  and  third 
interviews  allowed  for  follow-up  questions  to  the  first  formal  interview  along  with 
specific  questions  that  addressed  practices  the  researcher  observed  within  the 
school.  In  addition,  questions  asked  in  the  first  interview  were  often  repeated  in 
the  second  and  third  interviews  for  the  purposes  of  confirmation  or  clarification 
and  extension  of  initial  responses.  The  interviews  were  different  at  each  school 
because  the  researcher  based  interviews  on  an  analysis  of  responses  from  the 
participants.  A list  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  formal  interviews  is  found  in 
Appendix  E. 
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Interviews  were  held  at  a convenient  location  in  order  to  avoid  some  of 
the  daily  distractions  in  schools.  With  permission  from  the  participants,  formal 
interviews  were  audiotaped  and  later  transcribed  to  assure  accurate  data. 
Interviews  lasted  approximately  30  minutes. 

Informal  interviews  occurred  during  the  course  of  participant 
observations  when  the  researcher  had  a question  or  needed  clarification  of  an 
event.  These  were  often  very  brief  interviews,  allowing  the  researcher  to  better 
understand  the  situation. 

Participant  Observation 

Participant  observation  consisted  of  making  a detailed  record  in  field 
notes  of  the  language  and  activity  of  those  being  observed  (Spradley,  1980). 
Spradley  suggested  three  types  of  observations,  beginning  with  broad 
descriptive  observations.  This  type  of  observation  was  an  attempt  to  get  an 
overview  of  the  social  situation  and  what  went  on  there.  Initially,  the  researcher 
collected  information  such  as  where  classrooms  and  offices  were  located, 
where  meetings  were  held,  and  the  schedules  of  the  teachers  and  students. 
After  recording  and  analyzing  initial  data,  a second  type  of  observation,  called 
focused  observations,  occurred.  These  observations  allowed  the  researcher  to 
become  more  focused  on  specific  incidents  or  interactions  in  order  to  determine 
more  closely  what  was  happening.  During  focused  observations,  the  researcher 
observed  how  the  principal  used  his  or  her  time.  After  even  more  analysis  and 
repeated  observations  in  the  field,  the  researcher  began  to  make  selected 
observations.  These  were  the  most  specific  of  the  observations  described  by 
Spradley  and  served  to  provide  more  specific  information  about  the  social 
situation.  Once  the  researcher  understood  the  typical  day  for  a principal,  the 
researcher  shadowed  the  principal  for  a full  day.  This  selected  observation 
allowed  the  researcher  to  hear  and  see  specific  principai-teacher  interactions. 
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Observations  in  schools  occurred  weekly  from  October  to  June.  The 
researcher  observed  a minimum  of  20  weeks,  totaling  more  than  150  hours  in 
each  school.  Initial  observations,  or  what  Spradley  (1980)  described  as  broad 
descriptive  observations,  occurred  in  key  areas  of  the  school.  Observing  in  the 
main  office,  faculty  lounge,  and  hallways  allowed  the  researcher  to  develop  a 
broad  picture  of  the  way  the  principal  and  teachers  operated  and  interacted  and 
to  begin  to  identify  a more  specific  direciion  for  observations  and  questions. 
Further  observations  occurred  in  the  principal’s  office;  teachers’  classrooms; 
and  at  meetings  held  before,  during,  and  after  school  in  order  to  get  a more 
detailed  picture  of  the  principals’  and  teachers’  priorities. 

Documents  and  Artifacts 

Documents  and  artifacts  have  been  used  by  qualitative  researchers 
(Webb,  Campbell,  Schwartz,  & Sechrest,  1966)  as  a means  for  collecting  data 
that  are  free  from  researcher  effect  and  do  not  influence  the  social  setting  being 
studied.  This  study’s  sources  of  unobtrusive  measures  included  school  bulletins 
and  newsletters,  teachers’  plan  books,  agendas  from  faculty  meetings, 
teachers’  notes  from  faculty  meetings,  and  formal  and  informal  correspondence 
between  teachers  and  the  principal.  These  documents  provided  a direct  source 
of  evidence  concerning  interactions  and  relations  between  principals  and 
teachers.  Analysis  of  these  documents  on  an  ongoing  basis  provided  the 
researcher  with  more  specific  direction  for  observations  and  interview 
questions. 

Data  Analysis 

To  discover  how  principals  influence  the  learning  of  teachers,  the 
researcher  used  the  data  collected  from  participant  interviews,  participant 
observations,  and  unobtrusive  measures  to  examine  what  teachers  and 
principals  said  and  did  about  teacher  learning.  The  researcher  was  guided  in 
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the  examination  by  the  four  elements  of  cyclical  analysis:  domain  analysis, 
taxonomic  analysis,  componential  analysis,  and  theme  analysis  (Spradley, 
1980).  Each  level  of  analysis  helped  reveal  patterns  and  support  hypotheses, 
as  well  as  kept  the  researcher  focused  on  the  question  being  asked.  Although 
often  associated  with  ethnographic  methodology,  Spradley’s  analysis  cycle  is 
useful  for  revealing  patterns  in  qualitative  research  in  general. 

The  first  level  of  analysis,  domain  analysis,  required  the  researcher  to 
search  for  categories  of  meaning  or  domains.  These  categories  were 
discovered  by  reading  the  recorded  interviews  and  observations  with  specific 
questions  in  mind.  Initial  questions  included  general  concerns  such  as  “What 
kinds  of  practices  do  principals  say  they  use  to  influence  teachers’  learning?” 
and  “What  principal  practices  do  teachers  view  as  influential?” 

Further  analysis,  referred  to  as  taxonomic  analysis,  searched  for 
relationships  within  the  terms  of  the  identified  domains.  According  to  Spradley 
(1980),  “A  taxonomy  differs  from  a domain  in  that  it  shows  the  relationships 
among  all  the  included  terms  in  the  domain.  A taxonomy  reveals  subsets  and 
the  way  they  are  all  related  to  the  whole”  (p.  1 13).  A taxonomy  might  be 
constructed  to  represent  the  various  kinds  of  principal  behaviors.  For  example, 
principal  behaviors  that  teachers  perceive  to  be  influential  as  well  as  principal 
behaviors  that  principals  perceive  to  be  influential  may  be  revealed. 

A componential  analysis  is  the  systematic  search  for  attributes 
associated  with  the  categories  or  domains  identified.  The  goal  of  the 
componential  analysis  is  to  determine  whether  identified  domains  and  terms 
were  distinct  elements  within  the  setting  being  studied.  The  purpose  is  to 
identify  the  meaning  that  people  have  assigned  to  events  and  activities. 
Determining  the  placement  of  specific  principal  practices  that  teachers  reported 
was  part  of  this  form  of  analysis.  For  example,  both  teachers  and  principals 
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noted  the  importance  of  principals  making  learning  opportunities  available.  This 
practice  indicated  support  of  the  principal’s  expectations  and,  therefore, 
became  a part  of  the  category  “Supporting  Teachers  Efforts  toward  Meeting 
Expectations.” 

The  final  form  of  analysis  is  called  theme  analysis.  This  is  the  search  for  a 
theme  that  explains  the  identified  parts  of  the  phenomenon  the  researcher  has 
identified.  The  researcher  looked  for  meaning  that  reoccurred  across  domains. 
For  example,  “Expectations”  continually  were  referred  to  by  principals  and 
teachers  during  interviews. 

The  analytic  strategies  used  were  guided  by  the  Developmental 
Research  Sequence  (Spradley,  1980)  and  constituted  a systematic,  rigorous 
organizational  process.  Data  were  analyzed  to  identify  categories  which  helped 
to  reveal  the  principal’s  influence  on  teacher  learning. 

Validity  and  Reliability 

Validity  and  reliability  of  research  is  crucial  regardless  of  the  discipline  or 
method  employed  (Best  & Kahn,  1993;  Kirk  & Miller,  1986;  Merriam,  1988). 
Validity  refers  to  the  degree  to  which  the  study  measures  what  it  claims  to 
measure.  Reliability  refers  to  the  replicability  of  a given  study  by  researchers 
other  than  the  original  participant  observer.  Several  factors  were  considered  in 
an  attempt  to  increase  the  validity  and  reliability  of  this  study. 

To  attain  a high  degree  of  validity  in  qualitative  research,  Shimahara 
(1988)  suggested  repeat  observations  through  a prolonged  involvement  with 
the  culture  studied.  Conducting  research  over  a prolonged  period  of  time  allows 
the  researcher  to  formulate  hypotheses  and  discard  them  if  they  are  not 
substantiated  by  further  data  (Hutchinson,  1988;  Merriam,  1988).  The 
researcher  in  this  study  conducted  observations  over  a 6-month  period. 
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Another  procedure  for  establishing  the  validity  of  the  study  is  what 
Merriam  (1988)  referred  to  as  member  checks-taking  data  and  interpretations 
back  to  the  participants  and  asking  if  they  are  plausible.  By  sharing  the  findings 
at  different  times  during  the  study,  the  researcher  received  feedback  which 
directed  further  inquiries. 

Lincoln  and  Guba  (1985)  suggested  that  the  qualitative  researcher  think 
about  reliability  as  “consistency”  or  “dependability”  of  the  results  obtained  from 
the  data.  The  researcher  used  several  techniques  in  order  to  ensure  that  results 
were  dependable.  First,  the  researcher  explained  selection  of  the  principals, 
assumptions  behind  the  study,  and  need  for  the  study.  Second,  the  researcher 
used  multiple  methods  of  data  collection  and  analysis.  Third,  the  researcher 
identified  an  audit  trail  that  included  how  data  were  collected,  how  categories 
were  derived,  and  how  decisions  were  made  throughout  the  study.  Each  of 
these  strategies  helps  other  researchers  to  concur  that,  given  the  data  collected, 
the  results  make  sense--they  are  consistent  and  dependable  (Merriam,  1988). 

Collecting  several  kinds  of  data,  called  triangulation,  including 
interviews,  observation,  and  artifacts,  is  suggested  as  a means  to  increase  the 
information  available  to  the  researcher  and  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the 
study  (Hutchinson,  1988;  Jorgensen,  1989;  Kirk  & Miller,  1986).  Triangulation  is 
used  to  increase  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  study  (Marshall  & Rossman, 
1989;  Merriam,  1988;  Miller  & Fredericks,  1994;  Yin,  1993).  The  researcher 
used  participant  interviewing,  participant  observation,  and  documents  and 
artifacts  as  a means  to  provide  more  valid  and  reliable  data. 

Researcher  Qualifications  and  Biases 

In  qualitative  research,  the  researcher  is  the  key  instrument  of  data 
collection.  Kirk  and  Miller  (1986)  contended, 
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To  place  an  observation  in  perspective  in  a theoretical  context,  the 
analyst  wishes  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  cognitive 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  observer-which  is  to  say  about  his  or  her 
theories.  These  theories  include  not  only  academic  commitments 
but  also  values,  behavioral  style,  and  experience-features  that 
are  often  classified  as  part  of  “personality.”  (p.  51) 

The  following  information  should  be  helpful  in  revealing  the  qualifications, 

experiences  and  potential  biases  of  the  researcher: 

1.  The  researcher  was  an  elementary  teacher  for  15  years.  She  spent  10 
years  in  her  own  classroom  and  5 years  as  a resource  teacher  helping  other 
teachers  learn  about  effective  methods  of  teaching  reading  and  writing. 

2.  The  researcher  earned  an  Educational  Specialist  degree  in  the  area  of 
educational  leadership. 

3.  The  researcher  has  worked  in  the  district  being  studied  for  13  years. 

4.  The  researcher  has  taken  two  qualitative  methods  courses.  One  was  a 
survey  of  qualitative  methodology;  the  second  was  an  in-depth  ethnographic 
methods  class. 

5.  The  researcher  has  completed  one  qualitative  study  in  an  elementary 
school.  The  study  examined  principal  influence  on  curriculum. 

6.  The  researcher  has  completed  an  independent  study  of  case  study 
methodology. 

The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  principals  can  help  teachers 
become  better  teachers.  The  researcher’s  interest  in  this  study  was  directly 
connected  to  her  own  beliefs  about  schooling  and  her  career  ambitions. 

Sarason  (1990)  stated,  “For  our  schools  to  do  better  than  they  do  we  have  to 
give  up  the  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  create  the  conditions  for  productive 
learning  when  those  conditions  do  not  exist  for  educational  personnel”  (p.  145). 
Until  personnel  in  schools  recognize  that  schools  should  support  for  the 
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development  of  students  and  teachers,  this  researcher  believes,  like  Sarason, 
that  failure  is  inevitable. 

In  her  educational  experiences,  the  researcher  has  witnessed  that  some 
schools  seem  to  be  stronger  learning  communities  than  others;  some  principals 
have  a greater  influence  on  teacher  learning  than  others.  This  study  was  an 
attempt  to  understand  the  varying  influence  of  principals  and  how  they  can 
promote  teacher  learning  and  the  development  of  learning  communities  in 
schools. 

In  the  following  chapter,  the  researcher  reports  the  findings  of  the  study, 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  those  findings  in  Chapter  5. 


CHAPTER  4 
FINDINGS 

In  this  chapter  three  strategies  are  described  that  the  principals  at  both 
schools  used  to  influence  teacher  learning.  Communicating  expectations, 
modeling  those  expectations,  and  supporting  teachers’  efforts  toward  meeting 
those  expectations  were  all  noted  by  both  principals  and  teachers  as  having  a 
positive  influence  on  teacher  learning. 

Taxonomies  which  summarize  the  specific  principal  strategies  perceived 
by  teachers  and  principals  as  influencing  teacher  learning  are  found  in 
Appendix  F.  These  taxonomies  served  as  an  outline  in  the  development  of  this 
chapter  and  provide  the  reader  with  a brief  overview  of  the  findings  reported. 

Both  principals  focused  on  teacher  and  student  learning,  although  they 
differed  on  how  that  learning  was  to  be  measured.  With  different  end  measures 
in  mind,  there  were  subtle  differences  in  the  principals’  expectations,  and,  as  a 
result,  teacher  learning  was  influenced  in  different  ways.  In  order  to  better 
understand  the  uniqueness  of  principal  influence  at  each  school,  this  chapter 
begins  with  an  explanation  of  how  each  principal  measured  success  and  what 
expectations  each  principal  held. 

Expectations  and  Measures  of  Success 

In  both  schools,  teachers  and  principals  referred  repeatedly  to  the 
principals’  expectations.  Although  there  were  many  references  to  expectations 
by  teachers  and  principals,  what  emerged  most  frequently  were  expectations  as 
standards  for  teacher  performance  at  each  school.  Teachers  and  principals 
perceived  that  central  to  their  work  was  teacher  learning,  and  central  to 
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influencing  teacher  learning  was  having,  communicating,  modeling,  and 
supporting  a set  of  expectations.  Although  the  expectations  were  aimed  at  the 
same  mark--teacher  learning-differences  resuited  from  the  principals’ 
measures  of  success. 

At  Central  Cove  Elementary,  the  principal's  expectations  centered 
around  teachers’  professional  behaviors,  illustrated  in  the  five  Ps  the  principal 
shared  on  the  first  day  of  school:  punctual,  professional,  proactive,  positive,  and 
proficient.  The  principal,  Ray  Stevens,  believed  that  each  of  these  Ps  would 
result  in  teacher  learning  and  could  ultimately  be  measured  by  student  growth 
and  achievement,  specifically  as  reported  by  standardized  tests.  The  principal 
clarified  and  emphasized  these  expectations  frequently.  One  teacher 
commented  about  Ray’s  expectations,  “In  talking  with  him  and  the  way  he 
behaves  [you  know  what  he  expects].  I think  he  models  it  consistently,  and  he 
communicates  it  to  the  staff.  I mean,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind 
what  he  expects  from  us.” 

Shortly  after  Ray  became  the  principal  of  Central  Cove  Elementary, 
several  significant  events  occurred  resulting  in  an  additional  set  of  expectations 
placed  upon  teachers.  The  school  received  funding  and  was  designated  a 
prototype  school.  The  principal  and  the  teachers  were  charged  with  the  task  of 
designing  and  implementing  practices  in  which  their  children  could  succeed. 
They  were  encouraged  to  evaluate  every  aspect  of  schooling  as  they  knew  it 
and  to  determine  what  would  stay  the  same  and  what  would  be  different.  Along 
with  the  prototype  designation  came  high  visibility  and  accountability.  The 
following  year  the  school  received  a state  ranking  of  critically  low  and  was 
threatened  with  possible  takeover  by  the  state  unless  test  scores  were  raised. 
Around  this  time,  a different  set  of  expectations  surfaced,  ones  that  were  more 
directly  connected  to  students’  test  scores.  One  teacher  explained, 
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When  I was  there  my  first  year,  I really  didn’t  hear  too  much  about  test 
scores.  It  was  a concern,  but  it  wasn’t  the  biggest  issue  at  Central  Cove. 
The  biggest  issue  was  you  [teachers]  can  be  as  innovative  and  as 
trendish  as  you  want  and  I will  support  you.  I don’t  think  he  has  seen 
what  he  wanted  to  see  and  that  he  is  moving  in  a different  direction. 

A second  teacher  agreed  and  said,  “The  emphasis  . . . has  been  numbers,  and 

every  decision  we  make  at  Central  Cove  as  a staff  and  as  an  administration 

goes  through  the  filter  of  what  is  this  going  to  do  to  test  scores.” 

It  was  clear  that  teachers  were  aware  of  Ray’s  expectations.  Teachers 

reported  several  methods  Ray  put  in  place  to  monitor  them.  One  teacher,  for 

example,  said  that  the  principal  held  expectations  of  what  should  be  taught  and 

when:  “ [He  said] ...  if  you  know  that  this  is  what  I am  going  to  be  looking  for 

when  you  turn  in  your  plan  book,  then  you  know  that  I expect  you  to  be  teaching 

that  every  day.”  Another  teacher  agreed  and  explained,  “Sometimes  there  are 

expectations;  we  should  be  at  a certain  point  at  this  point  in  the  year.” 

The  principal  agreed  with  this  but  elaborated, 

I always  factored  a starting  point  for  each  classroom.  For  instance, 
upon  placing  students,  I gathered  medians  and  averages  based  upon 
the  children  assigned  to  each  teacher.  It  took  some  pressure  off  of  the 
teacher  who  got  a class  which  was  lower  than  the  others. 

Programs  were  established  in  the  school  to  track  progress  toward  these  goals. 

A mathematics  basic  facts  speed  test  and,  later,  standardized  test  simulations 

were  in  place  for  older  students.  Results  of  both  of  these  practices  were 

announced  and  posted  regularly.  In  this  school,  it  was  perceived  that  the  means 

for  teacher  learning  was  through  a primary  emphasis  on  implementing  what 

was  necessary  to  show  student  achievement  on  standardized  tests. 

Similarly,  at  High  Point  Elementary,  Stacey’s  expectations  centered 

around  each  teacher’s  iearning.  Before  being  hired  to  teach  at  this  school,  the 

principal  asserted  that  every  teacher  at  the  school  was  expected  to  make  a 

commitment  to  learning.  More  specifically,  that  learning  involved  what  the 
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school  would  be  focusing  on  that  year  and  had  focused  on  in  previous  years.  At 
this  school  the  principal  and  faculty  were  committed  to  learning  about  (a)  using 
the  technology  that  had  been  purchased  for  them,  (b)  including  the  special 
needs  students  in  every  classroom,  (c)  improving  their  own  practice  as 
professionals  through  attending  workshops  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
resources  available  at  the  school,  and  (d)  making  a commitment  to  being  child- 
centered  and  not  textbook-centered.  Teachers  were  also  expected  to  identify 
areas  in  their  own  practice  that  needed  improvement.  One  teacher  explained, 
“We  are  all  at  different  places  in  the  learning  continuum,  so  that  is  how  she  sees 
us  and  allows  us  to  go  on  in  our  own  growth  rate.”  As  the  school  was  focused 
on  a larger  goal  of  improving  reading  instruction,  teachers  were  encouraged  to 
select  something  in  this  area  to  improve  on,  too.  In  this  school,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  means  for  teacher  learning  was  through  a primary  emphasis  on 
increasing  teachers’  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  broad  area  of  curriculum  and 
instruction,  and  the  result  would  be  increased  student  achievement. 

It  was  clear  that  teachers  were  aware  of  Stacey’s  expectations.  Teachers 
reported  that  Stacey  saw  her  role  as  principal  as  that  of  “head  teacher”  with  the 
teachers  as  her  students.  Therefore,  Stacey  used  her  position  as  an  example  of 
what  she  expected  of  her  teachers.  Her  presence  in  the  school,  attendance  at 
workshops,  and  concern  for  her  faculty  all  represented  what  one  teacher 
described,  “By  example,  she’s  showing  what  she  wants.  That  is,  she’s 
interested  in  people  developing  and  learning  for  themselves.” 

The  principals  of  each  of  the  schools  profiled  in  this  study  measured 
success  quite  differently.  Ray,  principal  of  Central  Cove,  used  standardized  test 
results  as  his  measure  of  success.  Stacey,  principal  at  High  Point,  used 
evidence  of  teacher  implementation  of  researched  best  practices  as  her 
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measure  of  success.  As  a result  of  different  end  measures,  the  application  of 
expectations  was  different  at  each  school. 

Communicating  Expectations 

Both  principals  communicated  expectations  in  a variety  of  ways  on  an 
ongoing  basis.  Teachers  reported  that  this  influenced  their  learning  because  it 
made  the  principal’s  direction  clear  and  assisted  them  in  determining  where  to 
focus  their  efforts  in  the  classroom.  One  place  both  principals  communicated 
what  they  expected  was  during  meetings.  Each  principal  used  formal  and 
informal  meetings  as  a vehicle  for  sharing  expectations.  Whether  the  meeting 
was  with  one  teacher  or  the  entire  faculty,  both  principals  consistently 
communicated  their  expectations  for  teacher  performance. 

Strategies  for  communicating  expectations  went  beyond  just  using  the 
meeting  forum.  At  Central  Cove  the  principal  used  verbal  and  written  reminders 
as  well  as  monitoring  and  providing  feedback  to  communicate  expectations.  At 
High  Point  the  principal  used  interviews  when  hiring  new  teachers  as  well  as 
the  School  Improvement  Plan  to  communicate  the  expectations. 

Central  Cove 

Communicating  expectations  was  believed  by  teachers  and  the  principal 
to  be  one  means  of  influencing  teacher  learning.  The  principal  communicated 
his  expectations  through  meetings,  newsletters,  voice  mail,  television,  his 
message  board,  policies,  his  own  visibility  in  the  school  and  classrooms,  and 
responses  to  teachers’  lesson  plans.  He  used  these  same  vehicles  to  monitor 
whether  his  expectations  were  being  met.  Teachers  reported  that  knowing  and 
being  held  accountable  to  meet  these  expectations  helped  them  to  focus  their 
own  efforts  inside  and  outside  of  the  classroom. 

Ray  held  a variety  of  kinds  of  meetings  and  used  the  meeting  format  to 
present  and  later  reinforce  his  expectations.  Faculty  meetings  provided  an 
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opportunity  to  communicate  with  a large  group  of  teachers,  whereas  informal 

meetings,  scheduled  and  unscheduled,  allowed  him  to  be  more  specific  with 

individual  teachers  about  what  he  expected  from  them.  Beginning  with  his  very 

first  faculty  meeting  at  the  school,  he  let  the  teachers  know  what  he  expected. 

He  explained  his  pride  in  what  happened  at  that  first  meeting: 

I have  five  posters  that  talk  about  expectations  and  what  I would  like  to 
see  a good  school  be  all  about  and  also  my  five  Ps  of  professionalism. 

As  I assess  my  own  performance,  I look  back  on  those  things  that  I said 
originally.  I have  not  come  off  a single  one  of  those  things. 

Teachers  agreed  that  this  sharing  was  a regular  occurrence.  In 

explaining  how  frequently  Ray  let  people  know  what  he  expected,  one  teacher 

said,  “For  the  first  whole  year  and  a half  he  was  here,  he  would  start  every 

faculty  meeting  with  ‘Here  are  your  five  Ps  [punctual,  professional,  positive, 

proficient,  proactive].  Remember  these?’”  Although  he  was  vocal  about  what  he 

expected,  he  allowed  others  a great  deal  of  input  during  faculty  meetings.  At 

these  meetings  faculty  shared  information  about  meetings  or  workshops  they 

had  attended  and  solved  schoolwide  discipline  and  curriculum  problems,  two  of 

Ray’s  priorities  for  the  school. 

Informal  conferences  were  another  type  of  meeting  Ray  used  to 

encourage  teachers  to  work  towards  goals  that  either  he  or  the  teacher 

determined  would  benefit  the  teacher  and  the  students.  These  meetings 

occurred  three  times  during  the  year.  As  one  teacher  noted, 

That  gave  me  a goal,  a sense  of  direction  on  things  that  I felt  I needed  to 
work  on.  Ray  would  call  on  you  periodically  and  see  where  you  were  on 
that.  “What  have  you  done  so  far  and  how  far  do  you  feel  like  you  have 
gone?  What  else  do  you  need  to  do  to  accomplish  those  goals”?  ...  If  it 
[the  goal]  finished  up  . . . then  he  would  give  you  another  one. 

A new  teacher  to  the  school  explained, 
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One  of  the  things  he  did  when  I went  in  for  my  midyear  professional 
growth  plan  was  talk  a lot  about  what  he  thought  things  would  look  like  at 
the  school.  He  just  lets  you  know  what  he  wants  for  improvement  in  the 
school.  I feel  like  I know  that  because  he  says  it  a lot.  I think  he  says  it  a 
lot  so  a lot  of  people  will  start  thinking  about  it. 

These  informal  conferences  provided  yet  another  way  for  Ray  to  communicate 

individual  expectations  for  teachers.  He  described  his  role  in  this  process: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  people  got  into  a professional  growth 
plan,  I put  down  what  I felt  were  everyone’s  three  biggest  strengths,  three 
greatest  strengths.  I said,  you’re  wonderful  with  leadership,  and  you're 
wonderful  with  classroom  management,  and  you  have  a good  handle  on 
your  math  curriculum.  Maybe  those  were  their  three  areas.  I’d  like  you  to 
work  on  your  organizational  skills  or  your  planning  and  ask  them  to 
consider  that  as  part  of  the  growth  plan.  A lot  of  times  I just  like  to  call  a 
person  in  and  say,  What  do  you  feel  [you  would  like  to  work  on]? 

Ray  also  encouraged  teachers  to  evaluate  their  own  performance  by 

encouraging  self-reflection:  “Whenever  I observe  a teacher,  the  first  question  I 

ask  before  I share  with  them  is,  How  do  you  feel  about  it?  I find  that  a lot  of  times 

they’re  much  harder  on  themselves  than  I would  be.”  At  times,  Ray  found  a more 

direct  approach  necessary: 

I remember  one  time  I said,  if  the  evaluation  were  today  this  is  what 
would  be  on  it.  But  I’m  willing  to  have  that  be  different  if  you  can 
demonstrate  these  competencies.  . . . [I’ll  send  you  to]  workshops,  visit 
other  classrooms.  I’d  be  happy  to  . . . let  somebody  come  and  observe 
you  that  you  feel  comfortable  with. 

Ray  knew  what  he  wanted  to  see  and  communicated  that  to  his  teachers  at 
these  informal  meetings. 

Ray  also  communicated  his  expectations  in  his  weekly  newsletter  to 
teachers.  This  helped  teachers  feel  knowledgeable  about  what  was  going  on 
and  what  Ray  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of  performance  and  student 
achievement.  A newsletter  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  reminded  teachers  to 
use  what  they  had  learned  about  teaching  multiplication  facts  from  a workshop 
the  previous  year  with  the  statement  that  “there  is  a sequence  which  research 
shows  is  the  best  approach  to  learning  them  [multiplication  facts]”.  One  teacher 
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explained  what  she  believed  to  be  the  principal’s  intent:  “He  certainly  tries  to 
communicate  information  and  his  expectations  . . . [through]  the  principal’s 
newsletter.”  Weekly  newsletters  often  reminded  the  teachers  of  the  larger 
direction  of  the  school  particularly  after  the  major  changes  of  becoming  a 
prototype  and  being  identified  as  one  of  the  state’s  critically  low  schools.  One 
example  of  this  was  a note  titled  “An  Invitation.”  It  read,  “As  your  principal  I am 
responsible  for  supporting  your  efforts  and  encouraging  your  professional 
growth.  I am  also  bound  towards  making  sure  that  we  meet  the  high  standards 
associated  with  a prototype  school.  This  can  be  very  stressful  on  everyone.”  In 
this  newsletter  Ray  invited  teachers  to  meet  with  him  and  share  what  they  felt  he 
might  do  to  support  their  efforts.  The  teachers  viewed  his  weekly  newsletter  as 
helpful  and  informative. 

Teachers  also  spoke  of  the  principal’s  use  of  voice  mail  and  the  closed 
circuit  morning  television  program  as  ways  that  Ray  communicated  what  he 
expected.  One  teacher  said,  “I  would  say  that  another  powerful  tool  he  used 
was  voice  mail  and  the  television.  He  frequently  used  both  of  these  to 
communicate  expectations  and  to  model  [his  expectations].”  Ray  was  often  on 
the  morning  news  sharing  good  news  about  teachers,  students,  school  events, 
or  tests  results. 

The  principal’s  message  board  located  in  the  front  office  held  reminders 
that  were  changed  daily.  Each  morning  teachers  could  see  who  was  absent, 
who  had  ground  duty,  any  special  events  that  were  occurring  that  day,  as  well 
as  how  different  grade  levels  were  doing  toward  the  school  goal  of  raising  test 
scores.  Ray  explained  what  he  included  on  the  board:  “I  would  put  results  up 
there.  ...  If  a grade  level  achieved  something  significant,  if  we  did  a simulation 
and  they  went  up  and  they  went  up  3 or  4 points,  I would  post  that  as  a 
motivator.  It’s  like,  ‘Look  what  we  can  do.’”  The  message  board  served  to 
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communicate  what  was  happening  at  Central  Cove  and  what  was  expected  of 
teachers  and  students. 

At  times  Ray  instituted  written  policies  in  order  to  communicate  and 
enforce  his  expectations.  He  felt  that  in  some  cases  a policy  was  needed  to 
advance  teachers  toward  his  expectations.  For  example,  teachers’  use  of 
videos  in  the  classroom  was  curtailed  after  he  required  that  teachers  complete  a 
form  detailing  the  instructional  objective  for  showing  the  video  He  explained, 
“That’s  where  a lot  of  the  policies  have  really  tried  to  push  people  out  of  that 
comfort  zone.  And  that’s  where  I think  you’ll  find  a lot  of  stress  around  here, 
because  good  isn’t  good  enough.” 

Ray  also  perceived  that  being  present  in  the  school  and  the  classrooms 

was  a way  he  communicated  his  expectations.  By  being  visible,  Ray  had  a 

pulse  on  whether  his  expectations  were  being  met.  He  explained, 

I think  it  is  important  to  be  visible  and  I think  some  administrators’  style  is 
to  go  into  a room  and  spend  10,  15,  20  minutes  ...  but  I prefer  the 
snapshots,  popping  in  at  different  times  and  just  getting  a glimpse  of  what 
is  going  on,  just  seeing  if  kids  are  on  task,  if  teachers  seem  confident  in 
what  they’re  doing,  if  kids  seem  excited  about  what  they’re  doing.  . . . 
That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  I try  to  visit  in  classrooms  every  day.  . . it’s 
not  a threatening  situation,  but  I want  to  make  sure  that  on  any  given  day 
every  teacher  is  prepared  and  giving  a good  effort--and  a good  effort  as  a 
minimum.  It  should  be  a great  effort. 

Ray’s  visibility  in  the  school  allowed  him  an  opportunity  to  monitor 
whether  the  expectations  he  communicated  were  being  met.  One  teacher 
explained  how  she  had  grown  accustomed  to  Ray’s  presence  and  recognized 
that  Ray  knew  what  he  was  looking  for.  “He  is  a part  of  whatever  is  going  on. 

You  know  that  he  has  an  idea  of  how  he  wants  it.  He  has  an  idea  of  what’s  good 
and  bad  and  that  he  is  looking  for  certain  things.”  Other  teachers  commented  on 
his  presence  frequently.  “He  comes  in  all  the  classrooms  everyday,  and  people 
have  become  accustomed  to  him  coming  in.”  Teachers  felt  he  was  concerned 
with  everyone  and  everything  at  the  school  as  is  noted  in  another  teacher’s 
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statement:  “The  whole  campus--he  is  everywhere.  You  knew  he  was  going  to 

be  everywhere.  Chances  are  if  you’re  doing  something  good,  he  knows  it,  and  if 

you’re  doing  something  not  good,  he  knows  it.  You  just  know  that.  I think  that’s 

helpful.  There’s  a certain  amount  of  accountability.” 

Ray’s  presence  held  his  faculty  accountable  for  adhering  to  his 

expectations.  He  used  what  he  observed  in  his  classroom  visits  to  commend  or 

promote  improvement  of  his  teachers’  efforts.  He  provided  feedback  about  his 

observations  in  both  a formal  and  informal  manner.  For  instance,  he  explained, 

I recall  one  time  I walked  around  and  saw  kids  at  a quarter  to  nine  still 
not  engaged  in  academics.  I immediately  put  that  in  my  newsletter.  I’m 
looking  for  [instruction  to  begin  immediately].  I applaud  all  the  teachers 
that  are  doing  this,  but  I would  like  to  see  those  that  are  not  doing  it 
[begin  to  do  it].  I think  it  happened  shortly  thereafter  that  the  teachers 
knew,  yes,  it  was  probably  me.  I need  to  pay  attention  to  that.  Sometimes 
you  have  to  be  a little  more  direct.  I’ve  pulled  some  people  in  and  said 
that  you  are  wonderful  and  you  have  so  many  good  traits.  This  is  an  area 
that  I would  like  you  to  look  at. 

Other  opportunities  to  give  teachers  feedback  included  responses  to 

lesson  plans,  voice  mail,  the  principal’s  weekly  newsletter  and  morning 

announcements.  Using  each  of  these  tools,  Ray  was  able  to  share  either 

appreciation  of  effort  or  encouragement  to  improve.  One  teacher  shared,  “It  [his 

feedback]  let  you  know  what  you  were  doing  very  well,  and  it  would  also  let  you 

know  what  you  needed  to  work  on.” 

Ray  also  used  the  practice  of  looking  at  lesson  plans  as  a means  of 

monitoring  teachers’  efforts  toward  meeting  his  expectations  and  to  provide  the 

teacher  with  feedback.  He  encouraged  and  invited  discussion  without  losing 

sight  of  his  expectations.  He  gave  the  following  example: 

I was  looking  at  plan  books  today,  and  one  teacher  turned  in  her  plan 
book  and  it’s  very  good,  very  well  drawn  out,  but  I didn’t  notice  a whole 
lot  of  science  and  social  studies  going  on,  and  I made  a comment, 
Excellent  reading  and  writing  plans,  very  organized,  very  legible,  all 
these  kinds  of  things.  I said,  “I  am  concerned  that  you’ll  be  able  to 
complete  all  of  your  science  and  social  studies  benchmarks.”  When  the 
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teacher  got  the  book  back  she  wrote  me  a note  saying,  ‘I’ve  highlighted 
the  areas  where  I’ve  done  science  and  social  studies.  I know  I have 
neglected  those  two  areas  because  I thought  it  was  very  important  to 
focus  on  the  reading  and  writing.’  And  I wrote  her  a note  back:  “You’re 
very  wise  to  know  that  the  priority  here  is  reading  and  writing.  Utilize  the 
fourth  grading  period  to  tie  up  loose  ends  in  science  and  social  studies.”  I 
wanted  to  be  encouraging,  but  if  I didn’t  look  at  that  plan  book  carefully 
and  hand  it  back  with  feedback,  the  teacher  might  think,  “He’s  never 
going  to  look  at  them,  I’ll  do  whatever  I want.”  I don’t  want  that  teacher  to 
think  that  I lost  faith  in  her  or  that  she  wasn’t  a good  teacher.  She’s  a top 
notch  teacher.  She’s  a star,  but  you  know  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  all  the 
different  things  that  we’re  accountable  for. 

The  teachers  agreed  that  Ray’s  visibility  not  only  allowed  Ray  the 

opportunity  to  see  if  his  expectations  were  being  met  but  also  provided 

feedback  to  the  teacher.  One  teacher  explained,  “He  is  pretty  clear  about  what 

he  expects,  and  then  he  is  in  there  looking.  He  is  watching  to  see.  He’ll  come  in 

and  ask  a child,  ‘What  are  you  doing?”’  Whether  he  liked  what  he  saw  or  not, 

Ray  provided  feedback  to  his  teachers  in  the  form  of  voice  mail  messages, 

notes,  and  reminders  in  his  weekly  newsletter. 

Teachers  perceived  that  by  communicating  his  expectations,  Ray 

influenced  their  learning  in  several  ways.  In  a broad  sense,  this  communication 

began  to  get  teachers  thinking  about  what  he  wanted.  One  teacher  shared,  “I 

think  he  says  it  a lot  so  people  will  start  thinking  about  it  a lot.”  Other  teachers 

felt  that  the  expectations  provided  a clear  direction  for  their  efforts.  One  teacher 

explained,  “If  that  is  what  my  boss  expects,  then  I would  want  to  do  it.”  In 

addition,  teachers  considered  that  his  positive  expectations  were  contagious 

and  self-fulfilling.  A teacher  explained,  “He  thinks  very  highly  of  us,  and  I think 

when  you  think  that  it  makes  people  perform  a little  better  or  live  up  to  that 

expectation  somewhat.” 

High  Point 

The  principal  and  teachers  at  High  Point  believed  that  by  communicating 
her  expectations,  Stacey  focused  the  faculty  in  the  same  direction.  The  principal 
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began  communicating  expectations  at  interviews  and  continued  throughout  the 
year  at  formal  and  informal  meetings.  With  everyone  working  toward  the  same 
goals,  the  teachers  and  principal  believed  there  was  greater  opportunity  to 
learn  from  each  other. 

Believing  it  was  never  too  early  to  communicate  what  would  be  expected 

of  a High  Point  teacher,  Stacey  began  the  practice  of  sharing  her  expectations 

at  interviews  of  prospective  teachers: 

When  I interview  people  now,  I say  three  things  at  the  beginning  that 
they’ve  got  to  make  a commitment  to.  One  is  a commitment  to  my  special 
needs  children,  and  inclusion--that  if  you  don’t  feel  comfortable  or  you 
don’t  want  to  take  on  this  challenge-this  will  not  be  the  place  for  you  to 
be.  Another  is  technology.  We  have  probably  almost  a million  dollars 
invested  in  technology  at  this  school  now,  and  it’s  important  to  me  it  be 
utilized  and  utilized  the  right  ways,  and  that  takes  a lot  of  learning.  Then 
the  last  one  is  a commitment  to  learning  that  if  you  come  here,  the 
expectation  will  be  that  you  will  learn  and  as  a professional  continue  to 
grow  and  develop.  We  do  lots  of  staff  development,  and  you’ll  be 
expected  to  participate  in  that  and  learn  and  grow  and  step  further. 

Stacey  continued  sharing  what  was  important  throughout  the  year.  She 

believed  the  meeting  format  allowed  everyone  to  hear  the  same  message.  She 

described  what  she  told  teachers: 

The  very  beginning  of  the  year  I had  kind  of  laid  out  the  expectations  for 
reading;  these  are  the  key  elements  of  a balanced,  effective  reading 
program.  You  need  to  have  them  incorporated  in  what  you  are  doing  in 
reading.  They  were  things  that  had  been  talked  about  for  years  and  a lot 
of  the  teachers  were  doing.  It  wasn’t  any  massive  change.  It  was  just  kind 
of  like  saying,  we  need  to  have  these  in  place.  You  can  go  ahead  and  do 
whatever  else  you  want  to  do,  too.  If  you  want  to  still  teach  the  basal 
reader,  that’s  fine.  However,  I need  shared  reading.  I need  to  know  the 
children  who  are  not  on  grade  level  are  getting  guided  reading.  I need  to 
know  that  you  know  the  level  of  text  where  the  students  are  and  that 
you’re  having  independent  reading  everyday. 

Teachers  agreed  that  faculty  meetings  offered  Stacey  an  opportunity  to 
further  clarify  her  expectations.  During  many  of  these  meetings  Stacey 
communicated  through  modeling  what  she  expected  of  teachers.  One  teacher 
explained, 
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She  tries  always  to  set  aside  some  time  and  she  reads  to  us  just  like  she 
would  want  to  see  the  teachers  read  to  their  children.  She’ll  pick 
something  that  is  appropriate,  often  times  out  of  Chicken  Soup.  She 
selects  something  that  fits  in  with  where  we  are  at  that  particular  time.  It’s 
gotten  to  be  something  I think  that  the  teachers  all  really  not  only  enjoy 
but  they  look  forward  to  and  I think  that’s  what  we  want  in  terms  of  our 
children. 

In  addition,  Stacey  discussed  the  School  Improvement  Plan  that  also 

represented  the  expectations  she  held  for  the  teachers.  One  teacher  shared 

how  Stacey  helped  teachers  connect  their  personal  growth  plans  to  the  school 

expectations  as  stated  in  the  School  Improvement  Plan: 

We  just  had  a learning  celebration,  and  she  explained  the  goals.  She 
didn’t  just  read  them  or  hand  us  a paper  with  them.  She  explained  the 
goals  and  why  we  even  have  the  goals  which  I think  is  good  because 
you  can  have  one,  but  if  you  have  no  connection  to  it,  it  just  doesn’t  really 
matter.  Then  I think  when  we  do  go  in  for  cur  professional  growth  plans 
how  she  encourages  us  to  kind  of  connect  with  those  goals.  When  that  is 
going  on,  that  is  when  you  are  really  involved  in  it. 

Teachers  established  professional  goals  and  met  periodically  with 

Stacey  to  discuss  their  growth  in  each  area.  These  goals  related  to  the  School 

Improvement  Plan,  thus  connecting  the  teachers’  learning  and  the  school 

direction.  One  teacher  explained,  “We  had  to  have  something  in  technology 

because  that  is  on  our  School  Improvement  Plan.  The  other  was  reading 

because  it  is  also  on  our  School  Improvement  Plan.”  Another  teacher 

explained,  “I  think  the  overall  school  goals  are  more  well  known.  For  instance, 

the  reading  goal  is  for  everyone.  It  is  not  just  a goal  that  is  out  there  and  a 

couple  of  people  are  involved  in.  Everybody  is  involved  in  making  sure  that 

those  things  are  happening.” 

Beyond  faculty  meetings,  Stacey  also  used  less  formal  meetings  and 
individual  conferences  with  teachers  to  communicate  expectations.  Weekly 
meetings  with  the  leadership  team  provided  such  an  opportunity.  One  member 
of  the  leadership  team  explained,  “Those  [her  expectations]  are  the  things  that 


come  up  whenever  we  have  meetings.  Those  are  the  things  that  she  feels 
strongly  about  and  that  she  professes.” 
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Informal  conferences  were  held  between  the  principal  and  a teacher 
three  times  during  the  year  and  provided  yet  another  chance  for  Stacey  to 
communicate  her  expectations.  At  these  conferences,  teachers  were 
encouraged  to  reflect  on  their  own  learning  and  determine  what  they  needed  to 
work  on.  One  teacher  said, 

Conferences  are  very  helpful  because  she  never  has  said,  “This  went 
wrong.”  She  has  always  asked,  “What  did  you  like  about  what  you 
taught?  Did  it  go  the  way  you  had  planned?”  and  if  not  “How  could  you 
do  it  differently  next  time?”  She  always  gives  you  that  opportunity.  It  is 
kind  of  like  what  we  are  trying  to  teach  the  kids.  If  it  doesn’t  work,  why 
didn’t  it  work?  What  can  we  try  next  time  to  make  it  work? 

Another  teacher  agreed  and  explained,  “It’s  always  suggestions.  It’s  not,  ‘You 

must  do  this,’  or  ‘this  is  the  way  I want  it  done.’” 

Stacey  found  that  teacher  assessment  conferences  gave  her 

opportunities  to  communicate  what  she  expected  and  to  monitor  an  individual’s 

progress  and  challenges.  She  used  the  first  conferences  early  in  the  school 

year  to  link  her  expectations  with  teachers'  instructional  practices  by  examining 

lesson  plans.  She  found  it  helpful  for  teachers  to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 

with  her  what  changes  they  were  making  to  improve  their  teaching  and  their 

students’  learning.  By  asking  questions,  Stacey  was  able  to  get  the  teachers 

talking  about  their  learning.  Stacey  explained  how  she  attempted  to  get 

teachers  thinking  about  their  learning: 

Where  are  you  in  that  figuring  out  process?  Which  of  these  elements  [in 
the  balanced  literacy  framework]  have  you  fit  in?  Which  of  these 
elements  have  you  found  that  you  know  that  you  understand?  Which 
haven’t  you  got  to  work?  Which  is  the  one  you’re  still  struggling  with? 

And  they  talked  with  me  about  it.  I tried  even  to  hold  out  that  expectation 
that  I’m  sure  there  is  something  within  this  that  I’m  asking  you  to  do  that’s 
a real  challenge  for  you.  What  is  that?  We  want  to  key  in  on  that  then  for 
your  professional  growth  plan.  I tried  to  link  the  two  together.  As  I think 
about  it,  I really  did  do  a lot  of  thinking  about  what  are  the  things  that 
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we’re  trying  to  accomplish  and  do.  Let’s  look  and  see  what  things  now 
would  you  like  to  go  ahead  and  pick  to  be  part  of  your  professional 
growth  plan.  I do  kind  of  delineate,  and  I told  them  that  one  of  the  goals 
will  be  reading.  You  know  I want  you  to  choose  something  in  reading.  So 
again,  I think  holding  out  the  expectation  that  I know  there  has  got  to  be 
something  in  reading  that  you  want  to  learn  about  is  helpful.  Let’s  look 
and  see  what  it  is. 

After  the  initial  meeting,  Stacey  felt  she  had  learned  so  much  about  each 

teacher’s  practice  that  she  decided  to  continue  informal  conferences  throughout 

the  year.  The  first  meeting  established  whether  the  teachers  understood  the 

framework.  A midpoint  meeting  she  checked  each  teacher’s  progress  toward 

the  balanced  literacy  framework  and  offered  suggestions  and  encouragement. 

A final  meeting  was  held  near  the  end  of  the  year  to  evaluate  progress  and 

establish  goals  for  the  following  year.  Stacey  defined  her  role  in  these  meetings 

as  encouraging  teachers  and  helping  them  find  a way  to  accomplish  the 

expectations.  Stacey  gave  an  example  of  one  conference: 

With  one  teacher,  I saw  no  writing  anywhere  [in  her  plans],  and  she  made 
the  statement,  “This  group  won’t  write.”  [I  would  say,j  “remember,  we’ve 
got  to  figure  out  a way  to  get  this  group  to  write.  Please  make  certain  that 
happens.  ...”  I made  a note  to  myseif  to  check  in  on  that. 

Stacey  used  these  informal  assessment  meetings  to  communicate  and  monitor 

expectations  and,  thus,  influence  her  teachers’  learning.  Teachers  shared  that 

these  meetings  challenged  them  to  work  on  their  teaching  practices  and  try  new 

things. 

Teachers  also  saw  these  formal  and  informal  meetings  as  a way  for 
everyone  to  work  toward  similar  goals  and  have  an  opportunity  to  share  their 
thinking  and  learning.  Because  expectations  were  communicated  in  a manner 
that  allowed  for  examination  and  discussion,  teacher  learning  seemed  to 
emerge  naturally  from  these  encounters. 


Key  Differences  in  Communicating  Expectations 
How  expectations  were  communicated  by  the  principal  to  teachers  in 
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each  of  the  schools  while  similar  in  many  respects  also  differed.  These 
differences  included  frequent  mention  of  emphasis  on  monitoring  and  providing 
feedback  at  Central  Cove  and  the  principal’s  efforts  to  focus  the  school  faculty 
on  expectations  and  the  principal’s  explanation  of  these  expectations  at  High 
Point. 

At  Central  Cove,  both  teachers  and  principal  mentioned  Ray’s  use  of 
monitoring  and  providing  feedback  as  a means  to  communicate  expectations. 
Teachers  explained  that  Ray  used  everything  from  plan  books  to  ground  duty  to 
both  communicate  and  monitor  his  expectations.  He  did  this  by  looking  to  see 
what  was  happening  and  simultaneously  using  what  he  saw  as  a way  to  check 
and  either  applaud  or  improve  the  situation. 

At  High  Point,  teachers  talked  a great  deal  about  the  school’s  focus.  At 
this  school,  teachers  worked  toward  common  goals  of  improving  instruction 
outlined  in  the  School  Improvement  plan  and  supported  in  staff  development 
opportunities.  The  principal,  Stacey,  explained  that  these  goals  or  expectations 
were  shared  as  early  as  initial  interviews  with  potential  teachers.  By  discussing 
these  during  interviews  and  throughout  the  year,  Stacey  regularly 
communicated  what  she  expected. 

Modeling  Expectations 

The  principal  and  teachers  at  both  schools  agreed  that  another  strategy 
the  principal  used  to  influence  teacher  learning  was  to  model  what  was 
expected.  Both  principals  expected  their  teachers  to  be  learners,  and,  as  a 
result,  they  modeled  enthusiasm  for  and  commitment  to  learning.  Teachers 
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viewed  their  principal’s  modeling  as  a reminder  and  motivator  as  well  as  a way 
that  trust  was  built  with  the  teachers.  By  modeling,  the  principals  conveyed  that 
everyone,  including  the  principal,  was  a learner. 

Central  Cove 

The  teachers  and  principal  at  Central  Cove  believed  that  the  principal 
influenced  their  learning  by  modeling.  The  consensus  at  Central  Cove  was  that 
Ray  modeled  what  he  expected.  This  image  was  evident  in  teacher  comments 
such  as,  “He  himself  is  constantly  looking  for  new  strategies  and  techniques, 
and  he  brings  them  back  to  the  faculty.”  Several  principal  behaviors  contributed 
to  teachers’  perceptions  that  Ray  was  interested  in  learning:  his  willingness  to 
ask  questions  and  admit  when  he  did  not  know  something,  his  attendance  at 
workshops,  and  his  readiness  to  ask  for  teachers  to  evaluate  or  provide  him 
with  feedback  about  his  work. 

Ray’s  behaviors  showed  that  he  valued  learning  and  improved 
performance.  He  talked  about  his  desire  to  improve  his  teaching  when  he  was 
in  the  classroom: 

I thought  I was  a good  teacher.  I felt  every  year  I grew  as  a teacher.  I felt 
disappointed  that  I didn’t  get  to  complete  my  own  personal  plan  as  a 
teacher.  I was  at  that  point  in  time  in  the  ninth  year  of  my  career  and  that 
was  going  to  be  the  year  I put  everything  together  and  would  interweave 
all  the  subjects  across  the  deck. ...  I always  remember  getting  into 
February  or  March  and  writing  down  things  I was  going  to  try  with  my 
group  the  next  year. 

Ray  believed  that  good  teachers  were  committed  to  professional  development, 
and  he  looked  for  this  commitment  in  his  teachers. 

Ray  saw  the  importance  of  modeling  in  helping  his  teachers  continue  to 
learn.  He  believed  that  it  was  important  to  demonstrate  the  behaviors  and 
attitudes  he  wanted  to  see  in  his  teachers: 

I think  that  it’s  important  that  as  principal  you  model  everything  that  you 
want  your  teachers  to  do.  That’s  why  you’ll  see  me  take  the  first  post  on 
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ground  duty.  They  don’t  like  to  do  ground  duty.  I don’t  like  to  do  ground 
duty,  but  it’s  necessary  and  so  we  do  it.  If  there’s  a spill  in  the  cafeteria 
and  I’m  near  a broom  or  a mop,  I’ll  pick  it  up  and  I’ll  wipe  the  table. 

By  modeling,  Ray  demonstrated  how  he  expected  the  teachers  to  approach 

their  work. 

Ray’s  willingness  to  admit  he  did  not  have  all  the  answers  and  was  eager 

to  find  them  was  a powerful  image  for  his  teachers  and  one  way  he  modeled  the 

need  for  ongoing  learning.  One  teacher  remarked,  “He  shows  you  that  he 

doesn’t  know  everything,  and  he  wants  to  learn.  So  it  has  helped  me  to  have 

the  confidence  to  let  down  my  guard  and  show  others  that  I don’t  know 

everything  and  that  I am  willing  to  learn  from  them.  That  has  helped  me  a lot.” 

One  specific  example  of  this  behavior  was  recounted  by  a teacher: 

One  of  the  things  that  I admire  most  was  a few  months  ago  when  there 
was  something,  a process  that  he  took,  or  some  steps  that  he  took  that 
maybe  were  not  right  for  all  of  us  as  a staff  and  what  he  ended  up  doing 
was  coming  and  saying,  “I  was  wrong.  We’re  not  going  to  do  this 
anymore.  We  tried  this.  It  didn’t  work,  sc  forget  it.”  He  said  that  in  front  of 
the  whole  group  which  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  seen  anybody  in 
authority  ever  do  something  like  that.  I think  that  was  a huge 
demonstration  of  “We  are  all  in  this  together,  and  I’m  willing  to  let  go  of 
the  idea  that  I had.” 

Ray  was  also  frequently  in  attendance  at  training  sessions.  One  teacher 
recalled, 

Ray  wrote  a memo  where  he  said  I will  be  taking  this  training  because  I 
don’t  understand  how  to  do  it,  and  I need  to  understand  how  to  do  so. 
That’s  his  commitment.  He  is  right  in  there.  He  is  not  expecting  you  to  do 
something  that  he  wouldn’t  do.  ...  I think  that  personal  commitment 
makes  a big  difference. 

Another  teacher  agreed  that  his  presence  in  training  sessions  was  a reminder 
that  learning  was  for  everybody:  “I’m  thinking  of  the  2 years  where  we  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  every  Wednesday  doing  Reading,  Writing  and  Learning  with 
him  sitting  right  in  there  with  us.”  One  teacher  summed  it  up  like  this,  “By  seeing 
him  take  an  active  part,  it  encourages  me  to  attend  more  workshops.”  Ray’s 
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presence  at  workshops  helped  teachers  recognize  that  he  wanted  to  continue 
to  learn  and  encouraged  them  to  do  the  same. 

As  a principal  Ray  saw  the  importance  of  modeling  a commitment  to 
learning  through  attending  workshops  and  participating  in  training.  He 
explained, 

I try  to  mode!  it.  too.  I always  tell  them  [the  teachers],  “I  don’t  know 
everything  and  I need  the  training,  too.”  I’ll  go  and  participate  in  the 
training.  I don’t  pretend  to  he  an  expert  in  any  one  thing,  so  I’ll  go  ahead 
and  get  the  training.  If  there  is  a workshop,  i’ll  attend  it  and  I’ll  ask 
questions  and  I’ll  take  notes.  I think  that  demonstrates  to  them  that  all  of 
us  are  lifelong  learners,  and  all  of  us  need  to  learn  more,  become  more 
proficient.  I’m  not  comfortable  with  my  confidence  with  running  records, 
so  I’m  not  going  to  ask  my  teachers  to  do  it  without  me  doing  it.  I want  to 
sit  down  and  learn  how  to  do  this  effectively.  I have  an  idea.  I have  gone 
through  some  preliminary  training  but  not  to  the  degree  that  I feel  like  I 
could  teach  another  person  to  do  it.  I want  to  know  how  to  do  it. 

Ray  found  learning  opportunities  all  around  him.  He  particularly  enjoyed 

visiting  other  schools  and  getting  new  ideas.  He  shared, 

I like  to  visit  other  schools  because  even  if  you  get  a bad  experience  at 
another  school  . . . I’ve  picked  up  something  that’s  been  good.  The  way 
they  do  a certain  thing;  something  positive  in  every  school.  It  might  be  a 
reach  in  some.  It  might  be  as  simple  as  “I  like  the  way  their  reception  area 
looks  because  it  is  inviting  for  a parent.”.  . . It  is  always  good  to  have  a 
measuring  stick. 

Ray  brought  these  ideas  back  to  his  teachers  and  shared  them  at  meetings  and 

in  his  weekly  newsletter.  If  Ray  was  away  from  school,  the  teachers  could  count 

on  hearing  about  what  he  had  learned. 

Ray  also  felt  that  he  could  learn  from  his  teachers.  Regularly  he  had  his 

teachers  evaluate  his  performance  as  a principal.  He  explained, 

I think  an  important  thing  to  do  is  to  also  let  them  [the  teachers]  evaluate 
me.  That  is  risky,  and  sometimes  you  are  not  going  to  like  what  you  see, 
but  I think  that  I’m  willing  to  grow,  too,  and  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say. 

I think  that  they  appreciate  that  and  that  it  is  not  done  in  a threatening 
way  to  them.  It  is  done  in  a safe  way.  The  fact  that  I would  publish  the 
results,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  sets  the  stage  for,  “Okay  it’s  a two-way 
street.  [If]  he  wants  to  grow  and  learn  more  and  be  better,  then  why 
shouldn’t  I want  to  grow  more  and  accept  more  criticism,  constructively, 
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and  be  better?”  I think  when  you  have  that  established,  ...  it  sets  the 
climate  for  us  pushing  each  other  to  grow  more. 

The  teachers  considered  Ray’s  willingness  to  ask  their  opinions  and 

listen  to  their  responses  as  a means  for  him  to  learn  and  improve.  Teachers 

spoke  respectfully  of  the  way  Ray  examined  his  expectations  for  others  and 

himself:  “He  is  always  sending  out  evaluations  for  himself,  all  the  time, 

opportunities  to  evaluate  him.”  Another  teacher  spoke  of  his  desire  to  make  sure 

he  was  asking  no  more  of  his  teachers  than  he  was  willing  to  do:  “He  tries  to  do 

this  check  and  balance  with  himself  to  see  if  what  he  is  asking  other  people  is 

realistic  in  terms  of  what  he  is  doing  himself.” 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  evaluating  him,  Ray  welcomed  outside 

opinions  of  his  job  and  his  school.  He  explained, 

I often  ask  people  what  they  feel  about  our  school,  and  I ask  them  to  be 
brutally  honest.  If  they  felt  uncomfortable,  I’d  like  them  to  say,  “I  felt 
uncomfortable  because”  and  I look  for  patterns.  If  there  are  a lot  of 
patterns  that  are  matching,  then  we  need  to  do  something  about  it,  and 
I’m  not  above  being  the  root  of  the  problem. 

Ray  saw  that  much  of  his  own  personal  style  was  that  of  someone 

wanting  to  improve.  Traits  like  persistence  and  competition  kept  him  improving 

and  striving  to  know  more  and  do  his  work  more  effectively.  This,  he  believed, 

sent  an  influential  message  to  his  teachers: 

One  trait  that  I had  as  a teacher  was  persistence  and  always  looking  for  a 
better  way  to  do  something  and  always  trying  my  best.  If  that  didn’t  work, 
try  the  next  thing,  which  is  perfect  for  an  inner  city  school.  A lot  of  things 
that  you  think  might  work  don’t,  and  it  could  get  very  discouraging.  Rather 
than  be  discouraged,  you  would  want  to  continue  to  try  to  unlock  doors  to 
see  what  else  might  work. 

Ray  saw  this  trait  as  absolutely  necessary  in  his  job.  He  said,  “I  think  once  I give 
up,  a lot  of  people  are  going  to  give  up.  There  are  days  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
give  up  because  you  don’t  see  the  progress  happening  as  quickly  as  you  want 
it  to  . . . but  you  plod  on,  and  you  just  hope,  if  you  continue  at  what  you  believe, 
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that  things  will  get  better.”  Another  personal  characteristic  he  found  helpful  was 

a strong  desire  to  excel.  He  explained, 

I don’t  like  to  be  second  best.  That’s  almost  like  a perfectionist  attitude, 
but  I think  that  that  is  good  for  here.  I think  that  you  could  very  easily  get 
complacent  and  I don’t  like  to  be  complacent  because  then  I don’t  feel 
like  I’m  productive.  That  could  be  hard  not  only  on  myself,  but  it  can  also 
be  hard  on  my  staff  because  if  I’m  not  careful  they  will  always  have  this 
opinion  that  they  can’t  please  me. 

By  recognizing  his  traits  as  both  strengths  and  weaknesses,  Ray  was  careful  to 
use  them  to  challenge  his  teachers  without  overwhelming  them.  By  doing  this 
he  was  able  to  use  his  personal  style  to  influence  his  teachers’  learning. 

By  modeling  his  expectations,  Ray  positively  influenced  teacher  learning. 
Seeing  that  their  principal  valued  learning,  was  willing  to  ask  questions  and 
listen  to  their  input,  attend  training  sessions,  and  visit  other  schools  had  a 
positive  impact  on  their  learning.  Teachers  explained  that  if  the  principal  was 
doing  these  things,  they  should,  too. 

High  Point 

The  teachers  and  principal  at  High  Point  believed  that  by  modeling  what 
she  expected,  Stacey  influenced  teacher  learning.  Stacey  modeled  her 
expectation  that  all  teachers  should  be  learners  as  she  shared  her  own 
philosophy,  talked  about  her  own  goals,  listened  to  new  ideas,  and  attended 
training. 

There  was  an  underlying  sense  at  High  Point  that  the  principal 

considered  herself  a teacher  foremost.  One  teacher  commented, 

She  has  always  said  that  we  are  her  classroom.  In  the  same  way 
that  children  are  different  and  they  learn  in  different  ways  and  at 
different  speeds  and  are  all  at  different  levels,  we  are,  too,  as  a 
faculty.  We  are  all  at  different  places  on  the  learning  continuum. 

That  is  how  she  sees  us. 

The  teachers  considered  the  principal  to  be  a learner  like  themselves. 
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By  sharing  her  philosophy,  Stacey  made  it  clear  to  teachers  what  she 
considered  important:  that  all  teachers  be  learners.  Teachers  explained  that 
they  were  aware  of  her  philosophy  immediately  because  she  talked  about  it 
initially  and  frequently.  In  fact,  they  felt  she  lived  it.  One  teacher  explained,  “I 
think  one  good  thing  about  what  Stacey  has  done  is  when  she  first  came  we 
knew  what  her  philosophy  was  and  what  was  important  to  her.  . . . She  models 
it,  so  in  just  watching  her  and  hearing  her  we  know  exactly  what  she  wants.” 
Teachers  picked  up  this  message  as  early  as  their  first  encounter  with  Stacey, 
as  one  teacher  explained,  “I  think  the  thing  that  impressed  me  the  most  about 
Stacey  when  I came  here  is  that  she  wasn’t  concerned  with  what  I didn’t  know.” 
From  the  very  beginning,  Stacey  modeled  a philosophy  that  what  was  important 
was  not  what  you  knew  already  but  what  you  were  willing  to  learn. 

One  way  that  Stacey  practiced  this  was  by  discussing  with  the  teachers 
her  own  goals  and  areas  of  weakness.  One  teacher  explained  how  this 
influenced  her  learning:  “She  knows  where  her  weak  areas  are  and  she  works 
on  those.  That  gives  me  courage  because  I think,  ‘Well,  here  is  a person  that  is 
working,  too.  If  she  can  do  it,  I can.’  You  realize  that  she  is  working  on  her  own 
self  goals,  too.  It  gives  you  courage  to  work  on  goals.” 

Teachers  described  Stacey  as  open  to  new  ideas,  understandings,  and 
learning.  One  teacher  explained,  “She  is  just  always  open  to  any  kinds  of 
suggestions  on  how  to  better  the  whole  school  overall.”  Another  teacher 
commented,  “She  is  real  honest  and  real  willing  to  say,  ‘I  don’t  know.  Let’s  try  it 
this  way  and  see  if  it  works.’  She  is  not  a person  that  would  ever  say  that  she 
has  all  the  answers,  and  I appreciate  that  in  her  a lot  because  that  is  part  of  the 
learning  process  to  try  and  to  try  again  if  needed.”  One  teacher  explained  how 
this  influenced  her  learning:  “Her  desire  to  do  different  things  and  take  risks  is 
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nice  because  it  encourages  me  to  do  the  same  thing  or  maybe  reinforces  that  I 

do  it,  anyway.”  Another  teacher  explained  how  it  influenced  her: 

She’ll  say  at  a workshop  or  at  a staff  meeting,  “I  read  in  this  book  or  I saw 
or  I was  talking  to  someone  and  they  told  me  this.”  It  just  shows  that  she 
is  always  interested  in  becoming  a better  teacher/principal/educator.  That 
she  is  always  wanting  to  learn.  I think  that  motivates  a lot  of  other  people 
to  want  to  learn,  to  be  constantly  iearning. 

The  art  teacher  gave  a very  specific  example  of  Stacey’s  willingness  to  learn: 

She  has  always  been  very  supportive  of  any  activity  that  is  involved  with 
art.  Last  year  the  art  teachers  were  asked  to  get  their  principals,  if 
possible,  to  create  a piece  of  art.  It  could  be  something  for  them  to  come 
in  the  class  and  do  with  the  students,  or  it  could  have  been  outside  of 
class.  And  Stacey  was  willing  to  do  that.  She  and  I did  a photography 
work  of  some  students  reading.  And  it  turned  out  really  neat.  Just  her 
willingness  to  do  that,  not  everybody  was  willing  to  do  that.  And  she  had 
no  prior  knowledge  of  photography.  She  was  willing  to  listen  to  just  a 
couple  of  pointers  and  learn  from  it.  When  she  looked  at  the  pictures  and 
was  able  to  choose  which  one  she  thought  was  the  best,  we  talked  about 
why.  She  was  very  interested  in  learning. 

This  same  teacher  explained  how  this  influenced  her  own  learning:  “Her  whole 

attitude  of  wanting  to  become  better  herself  and  learn  herself  kind  of  spills  over 

into  the  rest  of  us  and  to  me,  allowing  me  to  do  some  technology  workshops, 

encouraging  me  to  pursue  some  things  that  I have  talked  about  but  yet  have  not 

done.” 


Stacey  was  viewed  as  a regular  participant  at  staff  development.  One 
teacher  explained,  “She  gets  right  in  there,  and  she  becomes  a member,  which 
is  nice  because  then  she  hears  some  of  the  things  that  we  are  concerned 
about.”  Teachers  were  in  agreement  that  regardless  of  her  intention,  she  was 
leading  by  example.  As  another  teacher  put  it,  “So  by  example  she  is  showing 
that  she  is  interested  in  people  developing  and  learning  for  themselves.” 

Stacey  saw  her  attendance  at  staff  development  as  a way  to  share  her 
expectation  of  learning,  a way  to  learn  more  herself,  and  a way  to  begin 
dialogues  about  learning.  After  a meeting  or  conference,  Stacey  talked  about 
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what  she  learned.  In  small  and  large  group  meetings  with  teachers,  Stacey 
explained  her  new  insights,  shared  how  a strategy  was  difficult  to  imagine  in 
practice,  and  offered  additional  resources  such  as  books  or  other  resources  to 
encourage  teachers’  learning. 

Like  the  teachers,  Stacey  saw  the  importance  of  modeling  that  she  was  a 
learner.  She  demonstrated  this  through  her  everyday  thoughts  and  actions.  This 
was  such  a natural  thing  for  her  that  she  rarely  separated  it  from  who  she  was. 

In  fact,  she  explained  that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  work  with  teachers  who 
did  not  seem  as  interested  in  learning.  She  said, 

I guess  because  I was  such  a learner  myself  it  was  hard  for  me  to 
imagine  that  people  didn’t  really  want  to  learn  . . . perhaps  not  as 
motivated  to  learn,  question,  want  to  seek  out  better  ways  to  do  things 
because  that  has  always  been  so  much  a part  of  what  I was  as  a 
teacher. 

Stacey  believed  she  modeled  her  expectation  that  everyone  is  a learner  by 
sharing  her  philosophy,  admitting  that  she  does  not  know  and  is  open  to  ideas, 
attending  training,  and  sharing  her  thinking  strategies. 

Stacey  viewed  everything,  including  her  past  experiences,  as  learning 
opportunities.  She  explained,  “I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  some 
incredible  opportunities  to  learn  about  curriculum  with  the  district’s  Reading  and 
Language  department.  It  was  just  awesome  the  opportunities  that  we  had  to 
learn,  [as  well  as]  being  included  in  some  of  the  district  level  math  curriculum 
training.”  As  a result  of  her  numerous  experiences  in  the  district,  she 
communicated  a philosophy  that  iearning  opportunities  are  everywhere. 

Stacey  believed  the  best  principals  were  learners  themselves.  She 
explained,  “I  have  always  felt  that  a good  principal  is  a good  teacher.  A learner 
is  a learner  whether  you  are  6 years  old  or  you  are  50  years  old.” 

Stacey  also  believed  that  certain  conditions  were  appropriate  for  all 
learners  and  attempted  to  support  her  teachers  by  making  those  conditions 
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present.  She  explained,  “ [All  learners]  need  the  same  conditions.  Time.  Choice. 
Response.  [I]  give  people  the  time  to  [learn],  a choice  of  what  piece  they  are 
ready  to  learn,  and  then  the  response  and  the  feedback.”  Stacey  acknowledged 
how  difficult  it  was  for  her  to  provide  the  condition  of  response  because  of  the 
numerous  demands  upon  her  as  a principal.  Teachers,  however,  said  that  they 
felt  she  made  this  a priority  and  saw  her  availability  as  beneficial  to  their 
learning. 

As  a learner  Stacey  was  not  afraid  to  admit  that  what  she  learned 

changed  her  thinking.  She  saw  her  willingness  to  discuss  this  with  her  faculty 

as  a strength  and  a means  to  influence  them  as  learners.  She  explained, 

I don’t  think  I can  expect  the  teachers  to  be  learners  if  I’m  not  going  to  be 
a learner,  too.  I try  to  talk  about  my  learning,  and  I’ll  share  with  them 
when  I have  changed  in  my  learning.  “You  know,  when  I talked  about  this 
with  you  before,  this  is  what  I thought,  but  I reflected  on  it  more  and  have 
gotten  more  information  and  now  this  is  where  I am.”  I’ve  grown,  and  I’ve 
changed  in  my  opinion.  I think  that  it  is  really  important  to  model  that  I 
don’t  have  this  all  figured  out,  being  a principal,  and  I’m  continuing  to 
grow  and  to  learn. 

Stacey  also  regularly  attended  workshops  and  study  groups.  She 
wrestled  with  whether  her  presence  always  had  a positive  influence  as  she  was 
aware  teachers  might  not  be  as  open  to  sharing  their  frustrations  and  concerns 
with  her  around.  Stacey’s  role  was  of  participant,  facilitator,  or  leader, 
depending  on  the  particular  meeting.  The  role  she  chose  depended  on  the 
people  attending  the  meeting  and  topic  of  discussion.  Stacey’s  goal  was 
foremost  to  support  others’  learning. 

Stacey’s  image  of  a good  principal  defined  the  job  she  did  daily. 

Believing  that  good  principals  and  good  teachers  are  learners,  Stacey  used 
every  opportunity  to  mode!  that  for  her  faculty.  Teachers  reported  that  their 
principal’s  continuous  learning  encouraged  and  motivated  them  to  learn. 
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Key  Differences  in  Modeling  Expectations 
How  expectations  were  modeled  by  the  principal  to  teachers  in  each  of 
the  schools  while  similar  in  many  respects  also  differed.  Teachers’  and 
principals’  responses  revealed  a picture  of  one  principal  as  an  individual 
learning  alongside  his  faculty  and  the  other  as  an  experienced  teacher 
considered  a mentor  by  her  faculty. 

At  Central  Cove,  teachers  perceived  Ray’s  attendance  at  workshops  in 
staff  development  or  in  visiting  other  schools  as  a way  for  him  to  understand 
new  techniques  for  improving  instruction.  He  used  memos  to  share  such 
learning  with  his  teachers.  Additionally,  his  desire  to  learn  and  improve 
continued  through  asking  for  feedback  about  his  performance  each  year  and 
evaluating  himself  based  on  that  feedback. 

At  High  Point,  teachers  perceived  Stacey’s  presence  at  workshops  as  a 
means  for  her  to  continue  learning,  but  more  importantly  to  support  their 
learning.  Teachers  shared  that  they  borrowed  books  from  Stacey’s  professional 
library,  enjoyed  the  articles  she  sent  to  them  about  what  they  were  learning,  and 
sought  her  advice  about  teaching  and  learning.  Stacey  believed  that  talking 
about  her  learning  helped  her  teachers  realize  she  had  been  through  similar 
experiences  as  a teacher. 

Supporting  Teacher  Efforts  Toward  Meeting  the  Expectations 
Teachers  and  principals  at  both  schools  believed  the  principal  influenced 
teacher  learning  by  supporting  teachers.  This  support  took  many  forms  but  was 
largely  connected  to  teachers’  efforts  to  meet  the  established  expectations.  Both 
principals  provided  support  of  teacher  efforts  by  encouraging  training 
opportunities  in  the  form  of  workshops,  conferences,  and  observing  other 
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teachers.  Principals  showed  support  by  seeing  that  these  opportunities  were 
regularly  available  and  paid  for  and  that  teachers  were  released  from  their  daily 
responsibilities  in  order  to  attend.  In  addition,  resources,  both  personnel  and 
material,  were  readily  available  for  teachers.  Teachers  also  noted  that  the 
principal’s  presence  in  the  school  and  concern  for  them  as  individuals  was 
seen  as  supportive  and  influenced  their  learning.  In  addition,  they  perceived 
that  their  principals  provided  support  by  listening  to  their  suggestions  as  well  as 
providing  them  with  input. 

Central  Cove 

The  principal  and  teachers  at  Central  Cove  believed  that  Ray  influenced 
teacher  learning  by  supporting  teachers.  At  this  school,  support  was  provided  in 
several  ways.  The  Central  Cove  faculty  believed  it  happened  when  the  principal 
encouraged  attendance  at  workshops  and  conferences,  allowed  teachers  to 
visit  in  other  classrooms  and  schools,  provided  resources,  listened  to  teachers, 
was  present  in  the  school,  offered  advice,  and  trusted  teachers.  Additionally,  the 
principal  believed  he  supported  his  teachers  by  being  selective  about  when  to 
introduce  new  expectations  and  eliminating  excuses. 

Numerous  opportunities  occurred  that  encouraged  teacher  growth 
through  training.  One  teacher  explained  that  Ray  made  sure  that  both  teachers 
and  students  were  getting  the  training  and  experiences  they  needed.  She 
stated,  “We  want  our  kids  to  be  the  best.  We  need  our  teachers  to  be  the  best  at 
what  they  do.  So  he  is  making  sure  that  teachers  have  the  opportunity  to  get 
that  training  so  they  can  be  the  best.” 

Encouraging  attendance  at  workshops  was  frequently  cited  by  teachers 
as  a supportive  means  of  influencing  learning.  “He  sends  people  to  workshops 
and  provides  substitutes  for  them  to  go  to  conferences-regional  and  national 
conferences.”  Another  teacher  talked  about  Ray’s  willingness  to  send  teachers 
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where  they  wanted  to  go:  “If  you  see  something  out  there  and  you  think,  ‘Wow, 
this  looks  good,  and  I would  really  love  to  attend  this  workshop,’  and  you  go  to 
him,  it  may  cost  a little  bit,  but  if  he  can  find  the  money  somewhere,  he  does  it.” 
Teachers  explained  that  these  opportunities  gave  them  new  ideas  and  sparked 
their  imaginations. 

Training  opportunities  were  also  frequently  mentioned  by  Ray  as  a way 
to  support  teachers’  efforts  to  meet  his  expectations:  “We’ve  provided  every 
possible  source  of  staff  development,  more  so  probably  than  just  about  any 
other  school  so  our  teachers  are  well  equipped  and  well  trained.” 

Along  with  making  it  possible  for  teachers  to  attend  workshops  and 
conferences,  Ray  made  a point  of  sending  teachers  to  observe  other  teachers  to 
get  ideas  and  strategies.  Ray  commented.  “We  try  to  get  help  to  people  who 
need  help  [by]  basically  visiting  classrooms.  If  I see  a teacher  that  has  a specific 
weakness,  I may  perhaps  recommend  that  they  visit  another  classroom  where 
the  teacher  is  strong  in  that  area.” 

Ray  saw  it  as  his  responsibility  to  meet  needs  that  teachers  had  whether 
they  needed  training  or  resources  to  implement  what  they  learned  in  training. 

He  commented,  “If  they  have  a need,  they  will  write  it  down.  I’ll  do  my  best  to 
help  them  meet  that  need.  If  the  need  is  that  they  want  to  learn  more  about 
something  or  they  need  some  additional  training  or  what  not,  I will  find  a way  to 
get  them  what  they  need.”  One  teacher  explained  the  value  he  perceived  in 
observing  other  teachers.  “He  does  try  to  empower  us  by  sharing  techniques  or 
allowing  us  to  visit  other  schools  so  that  we  can  see  certain  programs  that  work 
like  the  visit  to  the  successful  school  in  another  county.”  Another  teacher  shared 
how  observing  influenced  her  learning:  “Observing  other  teachers  forced  me  to 
put  my  learning  into  action.” 
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Bringing  consultants  to  the  school  to  share  their  expertise  was  another 
means  of  supporting  teachers  and  influencing  their  learning.  These  experts 
ranged  from  staff  members  at  the  school  with  a high  level  of  training  to 
individuals  brought  in  for  a workshop.  Teachers  responded  favorably  to  both 
types  of  consultants.  One  teacher  explained,  “He  constantly  brings  in  people  to 
enhance  our  math  program.  We  have  had  several  professors  come  in.”  A 
second  teacher  commented,  “ He  brings  in  those  professionals,  those  experts, 
to  help  us  be  better  at  what  we  do.”  A teacher  explained  how  having  resource 
personnel  on  campus  influenced  her  learning:  “You  could  go  back  with  a 
question  if  you  tried  something  and  it  didn’t  work  or  you  ran  into  something  that 
you  didn’t  know  how  to  do.  You  can  keep  going  back.  And  you  can  have  people 
come  in  and  demonstrate."  Teachers  agreed  that  Ray  would  do  what  it  took  to 
provide  the  resource  personnel  his  teachers  needed.  A teacher  explained,  “I 
think  if  we  didn’t  have  the  resources  at  the  school,  be  it  people  or  materials,  he 
found  a way  to  get  those  people  to  come  in  and  talk  to  us  or  get  us  the 
materials.” 

Teachers  reported  that  Ray  made  it  possible  for  these  visits  and 
workshops  by  providing  money  to  pay  for  the  workshops  and  release  time  from 
daily  responsibilities  as  well  as  by  altering  the  schedule  to  lengthen  planning 
periods.  A teacher  commented,  “I’ve  seen  him  scrape  up  the  money  and 
scrounge  it  from  wherever  he  needs  to  to  send  them  to  [a  workshop].”  One 
teacher  shared  that  her  learning  was  enhanced  by  “the  classes  and  the  courses 
and  the  things  that  I’ve  been  allowed  to  take,  or  been  given  time  off  to  take,  to 
improve  what  I know  here.” 

Once  teachers  returned  from  these  learning  sessions,  the  principal  could 
be  counted  on  to  purchase  what  they  needed  to  continue  their  learning.  A 
teacher  reported,  “He  puts  a lot  of  materials  in  the  classroom.”  In  explaining  how 
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easy  it  was  to  have  the  materials  she  needed  to  teach  with,  one  teacher 
commented, 

When  you  ask  for  items  which  do  help  you  grow  within  your  own 
classroom,  he  gets  [them  for  us]  right  off  the  bat.  Just  like  last  week  I 
taped  a pair  of  scissors  to  a little  thing,  and  I wrote  they  [the  children] 
can’t  cut  with  these  things.  We  had  [better  scissors]  the  next  day.  So 
when  you  go  to  him,  he  listens  to  you. 

Knowing  that  they  would  have  the  materials  they  needed,  teachers  were 
eager  to  learn  new  instructional  strategies  and  ideas.  One  teacher  said, 
“Knowing  that  we  have  all  these  materials  just  makes  me  more  willing  to  learn.” 
The  principal’s  willingness  to  listen  to  his  teachers  was  also  viewed  as  a 
supportive  way  of  influencing  teachers’  growth.  Teachers  believed  that  they 
could  share  their  ideas  and  found  Ray  to  be  an  appreciative  audience.  “He 
listens  right  away.  There  have  been  some  times  when  I have  said  some  things 
that  he  said,  ‘Well,  I didn’t  see  it  that  way,  but  you  have  a point.’  There  have 
been  some  times  when  he  said,  ‘Well  you  didn’t  look  at  it  from  this  point  of 
view.’”  Another  teacher  explained,  “There  are  many  times  when  I have 
mentioned  an  idea  or  other  people  have  and  there’s  been  an  opening  for  it.” 

The  staff  seemed  to  agree  that  Ray  listened  to  them,  as  one  teacher 
summarized, 

My  input  or  my  ideas  were  heard  and  I think  that  our  ideas  are  taken  into 
consideration  and  valued  by  Ray.  That  is  just  a very  good  feeling.  Just 
being  allowed  to  express  our  opinions  and  give  our  input  and  ideas 
even  if  they  are  not  always  implemented,  it  still  feels  good  to  be  able  to 
say,  “Here  is  what  I think,”  and  to  know  he  is  looking  you  in  the  eye, 
listening  to  you. 

Another  teacher  explained,  “When  you  become  a decision  maker  and  you  are 
allowed  input  in  decisions,  you  take  more  ownership  for  what  you  are  doing  and 
more  pride.  You  have  to  think  critically  about  what  you  are  doing.” 

Teachers  had  different  perspectives  on  the  influence  of  the  classroom 
visit  on  their  learning,  but  they  agreed  that  their  principal’s  presence  in  the 
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school  and  the  classrooms  provided  support  for  their  learning.  One  teacher 
explained,  “His  visiting  in  the  classroom  let  me  know  . . . that  he  was  concerned 
about  what  I do.”  Another  teacher  explained  that  the  principal’s  classroom  visits 
were  not  viewed  as  threatening  but  as  a reality  check.  “Well,  this  [what  he  sees 
in  the  classroom]  is  really  how  it  is  and  then  he  can  support  me  in  that,  and  he  is 
willing  to  do  that.”  Other  teachers  saw  his  visits  as  a chance  for  him  to  offer 
encouragement.  “He  comes  by  and  knows  what  you  are  doing  in  your  room  and 
then  can  say,  ‘I  see  you  are  doing  a good  job  on  this.’  Everybody  needs  that  pat 
on  the  back.” 

Ray  frequently  offered  suggestions  or  advice  to  improve  the  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  school.  Said  one  teacher,  “He  has  a real  gift  of  letting  you  know 
where  you  need  to  improve  without  making  you  feel  belittled  or  harshly 
criticized  or  anything  like  that.”  Teachers  consistently  commented  that  these 
suggestions  were  offered  in  a positive  manner  that  encouraged  the  teacher  to 
self-evaluate.  “He  does  the  thing  where  he  gets  you  to  figure  it  out  for  yourself.” 
One  teacher  explained  that  he  was  quick  to  move  on  things  that  needed 
improvement: 

Ray  spotted  me  as  not  a very  strong  teacher.  He  came  right  away  and  the 
first  thing  I noticed  about  him  is  he  would  make  a suggestion  and  he 
would  say  “Do  it  right  away.  I always  like  to  change  things  right  away. 
Don’t  let  them  sit.”  That  was  a very  positive  thing  to  me  because  it  had 
momentum  to  it.  He  didn’t  make  a suggestion  and  leave  it.  You  knew  that 
if  he  saw  something  and  suggested  it,  he  really  expected  something  to 
happen  soon.  He  was  looking  for  that. 

The  teachers  at  the  school  felt  that  Ray’s  support  went  deeper  than  the 
job  they  did  everyday.  They  felt  that  he  genuinely  cared  about  them.  One 
teacher  commented,  “His  open  door  policy  is  an  open-life  policy.  If  you  are 
under  stress,  you  can’t  learn  anything.  ...  I know  he  likes  me  and  he  likes  what  I 
am  doing.  ...  I just  felt  totally  at  ease  to  tell  him  the  whole  story  of  my  life.” 
Another  teacher  explained,  “He  cares  about  each  one  of  us,  I think,  as  an 
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individual.”  In  explaining  a new  problem-solving  approach  the  school  was 
attempting,  one  teacher  said, 

He  really,  really  wanted  to  see  us  hash  through  some  things.  I mean  we 
were  grouped  together  with  people  that  we  didn’t  normally  work  with  all 
the  time.  He  wanted  us  to  get  to  know  each  other,  to  walk  a mile  in 
somebody  else’s  shoes,  to  argue  if  we  needed,  to  do  whatever  we 
needed  to  do  to  break  through.  ...  He  wants  a family  and  a common 
goal. 

Teachers  perceived  that  this  caring  about  each  individual  was  supportive  of 
them  personally.  As  a result  of  this  caring,  an  environment  of  mutual  respect 
between  principal  and  teacher  was  built,  thus  encouraging  the  learning 
community. 

Beyond  training  opportunities  and  providing  resources,  Ray  felt  that 
trusting  people,  eliminating  excuses,  and  carefully  timing  the  introduction  of 
new  expectations  were  also  effective  strategies  to  provide  support  of  teachers 
and  thus  influence  teacher  learning. 

Ray’s  trust  in  his  teachers  was  evident  in  his  comments  about  the 
excellent  teachers  at  his  school.  He  commented,  “The  most  important  thing  I do 
as  a principal  is  find  the  best  people.”  Ray’s  belief  in  his  teachers’  abilities 
allowed  him  to  trust  them  to  share  their  expertise  with  colleagues.  He  explained, 
“We  have  wonderful  people  who  we  can  tap  into  that  have  received  this  extra 
training  and  can  lead  us.  I think  a principal  is  smart  if  he  knows  where  his  staff’s 
strengths  lie  and  gets  out  of  their  way  and  lets  them  do  it.”  If  finding  the  best 
people  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  role  of  the  principal,  having  a plan  for 
recruiting  is  equally  important.  “I  have  to  be  in  tune  to  who  is  available  and  be 
willing  to  ask  and  see  if  that  person  might  be  interested  in  coming  because  then 
you  tap  into  all  of  these  other  resources.”  Once  he  acquired  the  teachers  he 
wanted,  Ray  continued  to  develop  the  relationship  between  teacher  and 
principal.  “I  treat  people  professionally.  I think  that  I am  a people  person.”  Ray 
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influenced  teachers’  learning  by,  first,  believing  that  his  teachers  were  excellent 
teachers  and,  second,  letting  them  know  that  he  believed  so. 

While  Ray  believed  he  recruited  and  hired  the  best  teachers,  many 
teachers  felt  that  after  becoming  a prototype  school  and  earning  unfavorable 
test  scores,  his  emphasis  changed.  Teachers  reported  the  principal’s  lack  of 
trust  in  their  abilities  as  teachers  and  his  push  for  teachers  to  teach  to  the  test. 
One  teacher  explained,  “The  emphasis  Ray  puts  on  test  scores  interferes  with 
learning  because  it  takes  away  that  risk  free  [environment].  You  really  feel  like 
you  don’t  have  time  to  do,  to  try  more  creative  things  anymore  because  of 
testing.”  Other  teachers  spoke  of  his  attempt  to  balance  his  desire  to  allow 
teachers  freedom  to  teach  how  they  believed  and  raise  test  scores.  “I  still  think 
he  believes  [in  those  practices] ...  but  he  also  has  to  show  that  those  test 
scores  are  improving.” 

By  providing  the  things  teachers  said  they  would  need  in  order  to  be 
successful,  Ray  felt  he  was  doing  his  part  to  support  his  teachers’  efforts.  He 
elaborated, 

I’ve  tried  to  methodically  eliminate  every  excuse  feasible  for  why  this 
school  won’t  work  over  the  years.  We  don’t  have  materials:  I got  the 
materials.  We  have  high  class  sizes:  I got  you  low  class  sizes.  We  don’t 
have  a consistent  discipline  plan:  Now  we  do.  We  don’t  have  a good 
library:  Now  we  do.  We  need  mentors:  Now  we  have  them.  Our  kids  can’t 
afford  field  trips:  Now  we  have  a grant  that  we  get  field  trips.  One  by  one 
I’ve  tried  to  take  away  every  feasible  excuse  for  why  this  school  cannot 
succeed  and  basically  have  put  it  back  on  the  teacher.  Now  [that]  you 
have  what  you  claim  you  need  to  be  successful,  produce.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

Ray  also  viewed  the  use  of  timing  as  a technique  that  can  support 
teachers  in  their  learning.  “Timing,  I think,  is  everything.  When  is  the  proper  time 
to  introduce  something  to  the  staff?  When  is  a good  time?  When  is  a bad  time?” 
Ray’s  thoughts  on  this  came  from  his  experience  as  a new  principal: 
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I had  this  sense  of  urgency  to  be  different  and  be  a school  that  was 
remarkably  different  than  all  the  other  schools.  . . .So  we  incorporated 
tons  of  new  programs  and  initiatives  the  first  year.  We  did  a lot  of  them 
well  but  none  of  them  super  well.  I think  it  was  important  to  slow  down 
and  become  very  proficient.  ...  I think  there’s  only  so  much  you  can 
absorb  at  one  time  and  be  highly  effective  at  it.  I think  I learned  a 
valuable  lesson  from  that  which  was  to  introduce  something  major,  then 
give  it  time  to  work  before  you  start  tackling  the  next  thing. 

Ray  supported  his  teachers’  efforts  by  being  cognizant  of  the  timing  when  he 

asked  them  to  implement  new  practices.  By  doing  this,  he  felt  the  teachers 

would  feel  more  supported  and  be  more  successful. 

At  Central  Cove,  teachers’  efforts  toward  meeting  expectations  were 

supported  in  a variety  of  ways.  The  principal  used  training  opportunities, 

resources,  being  present  in  classrooms,  listening,  offering  input,  trust,  his 

personal  interest  in  his  teachers,  careful  timing,  and  eliminating  excuses  as  a 

means  to  support  teachers.  Teachers  reported  that  being  surrounded  by 

training  opportunities  and  resources  made  learning  much  easier.  There  was 

also  a genuine  sense  of  being  cared  about  which  encouraged  many  teachers  to 

work  toward  the  expectations. 

High  Point 

Teachers  at  High  Point  believed  their  principal  provided  support  in 
numerous  ways.  She  made  training  opportunities  available,  provided  resources 
for  teachers  to  implement  what  they  had  learned,  established  an  environment  of 
trust  in  the  school,  celebrated  successes  at  faculty  meetings,  and  shared  her 
curriculum  and  instruction  knowledge  with  teachers.  In  addition,  teachers 
respected  her  experience  and  knowledge  and  were  eager  to  learn  from  her 
because  of  this  respect. 

Training  opportunities  such  as  workshops  and  study  groups  were 
frequently  cited  as  a way  that  the  principal  supported  the  teachers  and,  thus, 
influenced  their  learning.  One  teacher  commented, 
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She  supports  everything  in  terms  of  training-anything  she  can  do  to  help 
us  as  professionals  to  get  where  we  want  to  be  to  make  things  happen. 
We  know  we  can  count  on  her  for  that.  When  you  go  to  her  she  always 
has  ideas  to  help  you  with  whatever  you  want  to  do. 

Another  teacher  commented  on  the  principal’s  focus  in  providing  training 

opportunities.  “If  this  is  the  way  that  Stacey  wants  us  to  go,  she  is  helping  us  get 

there.  She  is  not  just  leading  us  and  saying  that  this  is  what  I want.  She  is 

helping  us  get  there.  . . . She  provides  substitutes  and  has  workshops  right 

here.” 

Stacey  agreed  that  training  included  workshops,  general  study  groups, 
and  a book  study.  While  selective  about  the  best  learning  opportunities,  Stacey 
wholeheartedly  supported  teachers’  efforts  to  learn.  She  said,  “I  try  to  find  the 
means  to  support  them  in  any  way  that  I can.”  Workshops  away  from  school 
were  frequently  available,  and  Stacey  used  many  of  them  to  help  her  teachers 
learn:  “If  it  is  something  that  I know  is  really  going  to  be  good,  I make  every  effort 
to  go  ahead  and  [send  them].” 

Training  also  included  visiting  other  teachers’  classrooms  to  observe 
exemplary  practices.  A teacher  explained,  “Stacey  connected  me  with  a teacher 
and  together  we  came  up  with  some  time  that  l could  come  in  and  watch  and 
observe.”  Another  teacher  shared,  “We  were  really  wanting  to  see  someone 
who  was  working  in  the  upper  grades  using  guided  reading  with  first-  and 
second-grade  material  with  a fifth-grade  student.  We  finally  just  iast  week  got 
someone.”  One  teacher’s  comment  indicated  her  awareness  of  the  opportunity, 
but  she  had  yet  to  take  advantage  of  it:  “She  has  always  said  that  if  I ever  want 
to  go  observe  another  teacher  to  let  her  know  and  she  would  be  able  to  provide 
someone  to  cover  my  classes  in  order  for  me  to  do  that.” 

Teachers  also  believed  that  Stacey  supported  them  by  providing 
whatever  resources,  both  people  and  materials,  were  necessary  to  implement 
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their  new  learning.  One  teacher  conveyed  the  regularity  of  this  occurrence: 

“She  brings  us  people,  speakers.  . . . Anything  I ask  her  that  I need  she  is  right 
there  to  support  me.”  A second  teacher  agreed  and  explained,  “[Stacey 
supports  us  by]  having  the  workshops  for  us,  [and]  buying  all  the  resources  that 
we  need  in  the  resource  room  so  that  we  can  read  and  get  more  familiar  with 
ways  to  teach  things.”  The  availability  of  resource  materials  encouraged 
teachers  to  try  new  strategies  as  another  teacher  explained:  “You  don’t  hesitate 
to  do  that  because  you  are  not  having  to  drive  all  over  town  to  pick  up  the 
supplies.” 

Stacey  believed  that  effective  training  involved  not  only  quality  trainers 

but  also  considering  the  needs  of  the  teachers  in  attendance.  She  explained, 

I just  know  at  the  end  of  the  day  how  tired  people  are.  You  are  not 
really  at  your  best  wanting  to  learn.  You've  got  so  many  things  that  you 
need  to  do.  Wednesday  afternoons  are  the  only  real  planning  times  the 
teachers  have,  and  you  are  so  torn  thinking  about  all  those  things  that 
are  sitting  back  there  in  your  room  that  you  should  be  working  on  instead 
of  this.  ...  I thought  they  would  feel  more  relaxed  and  not  so  pressured  if 
it  was  release  time  during  the  school  day.  Also,  I think  it  lets  them  know 
that  this  is  important  to  me,  and  I am  kind  of  putting  the  money  where  my 
mouth  is. 

Stacey’s  support  went  beyond  training  and  resources.  She  created  a 
school  atmosphere  that  encouraged  teachers  to  try  new  things.  One  teacher 
described  Stacey’s  supportive  learning  environment  as  one  in  which  she,  the 
teacher,  could  try  almost  anything  within  reason.  “If  things  don’t  go  the  way  they 
should  go,  but  they  go  and  things  get  done,  that  is  okay.  It  is  just  things  like  that 
that  let  us  know  that  she  is  willing  to  see  us  change.”  Many  teachers  shared  the 
sentiment  that  taking  risks  was  encouraged  and  even  necessary  for  growth. 
Another  teacher  said, 

I appreciate  that  I am  not  being  corralled  into  somebody  else’s  way  of 
presenting  something  or  teaching  what  I’ve  got  to  teach  and  how  I’ve  got 
to  teach,  and  when  I’ve  got  to  teach  it.  I’m  left  to  kind  of  be  my  own  boss 
in  here.  I'm  going  from  Point  A to  point  B and  how  I get  there  is  pretty 
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much  left  up  to  me. . . .What  I like  best  about  Stacey  is  that  if  you  try 
something  and  it  doesn’t  work  you  just  go  back  to  the  drawing  board  and 
start  all  over.  She  lets  us  take  risks,  and  we  are  not  penalized  when  it 
doesn’t  work. 

Stacey  agreed  that  a positive  atmosphere  was  essential  and  attempted  to  set 

up  an  environment  that  allowed  for  continuous  learning.  She  explained, 

I think  you  need  to  create  that  same  risk-free  environment  that  you  do  for 
children.  I don’t  think  you  can  tell  a teacher  when  she  can  do  this,  but 
don’t  let  your  test  scores  drop.  I think  you  have  got  to  give  them  that 
support  and  [let  them]  try  it.  If  they  mess  up,  it  is  okay.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
the  end  of  the  world,  but  they  need  to  go  ahead,  and  try  and  reflect,  and 
keep  on  moving  forward. 

One  teacher  noted  that  this  support  began  when  Stacey  first  arrived  as 
principal.  Her  desire  to  support  teachers'  efforts  was  more  important  than  doing 
things  her  way.  She  explained, 

When  Stacey  first  came  on  there  were  lots  of  things  that  she  wanted  to 
change,  but  she  didn’t.  She  didn’t  want  to  come  in  and  tell  teachers,  “No, 
you  can’t  do  that.  You  have  to  do  it  this  way.”  She  really  tries  to  let  people 
kind  of  learn  as  they  go  along.  Even  if  Stacey  has  one  philosophy  and 
you  feel  very  differently,  if  you  can  support  the  way  you  want  to  do  it,  she 
would  support  you.  But  you  have  to  kind  of  convince  her. 

Another  regular  occurrence  teachers  found  that  supported  their  learning 

was  the  celebrations  that  Stacey  formally  and  informally  encouraged  at  the 

school.  One  teacher  shared,  “She  promotes  that  celebration.  It  makes  me  zero 

in  on  what  actually  has  happened  in  this  classroom  or  with  me  personally.  It  is 

self  reflecting.  It  makes  you  think  if  she  is  going  to  celebrate  this  little  milestone, 

then  perhaps  I’ll  try  something  else.  Each  little  thing  . . . calls  for  a celebration, 

and  she  [Stacey]  celebrates  with  us.”  Faculty  meetings  were  renamed  “Learning 

Celebrations,”  and  teachers  reported  that  the  meetings  lived  up  to  the  new 

name.  One  teacher  explained,  “The  atmosphere  of  the  learning  celebrations  . . . 

is  one  that  I feel  very  open  to  share  myself  or  to  ask  questions.”  Another  teacher 

described  a particular  learning  celebration  when  the  teachers  of  the  physically 

impaired  students  talked  about  their  children:  “So  they  got  to  celebrate  their 
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learning,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  learned  about  what  they  really  do.”  One 

teacher  viewed  the  Learning  Celebrations  as  a place  for  renewal.  She  said,  “It’s 

good  because  ...  we  had  been  having  a tough  week  or  a tough  month.  . . . That 

[the  Learning  Celebration]  just  kind  of  mellowed  you  out.  . . . You  come  out  of 

there  very  rejuvenated  and  ready  to  give  it  a try  again.” 

Stacey  also  viewed  the  celebrations  as  a way  to  support  her  teachers. 

She  explained,  “One  of  the  reasons  the  Learning  Celebrations  came  about  was 

trying  to  give  people  an  opportunity  to  get  together  to  celebrate  the  learning  that 

they  were  doing.  Let  them  know  that  it  is  indeed  valued  and  to  reinforce  it.  You 

need  those  reinforcers,  those  pats  on  the  back.” 

Teachers  viewed  Stacey’s  availability  as  a source  of  support.  They  knew 

they  could  count  on  her  being  present  at  school  and  willing  to  talk.  As  one 

teacher  stated,  “I  always  know  that  she  is  there  in  case  there  is  a problem  that  I 

can’t  deal  with.  That  she  tries  to  come  back  and  be  present  among  us  again  like 

she  does  in  the  classroom.  One  real  big  thing  is  that  she  is  here.  I think  it  makes 

a difference.”  Teachers  explained  that  Stacey’s  availability  and  style  helped 

them  feel  supported.  One  teacher  remarked, 

It  seems  like  no  matter  how  busy  she  is  or  what  kind  of  a day  she  has 
had,  the  door  is  always  open  in  her  office.  She  will  sit  down  with  you  and 
talk  to  you.  She  doesn’t  talk  to  you  from  behind  her  desk.  She  always 
comes  out  and  pulls  the  chair  beside  her  so  that  you  feel  like  it  is  a 
comrade  talking.  Colleague  to  a colleague  rather  than  a boss  to  an 
employee. 

Another  teacher  talked  about  the  supportiveness  of  Stacey’s  interaction  with 
teachers.  She  explained,  “She’s  always  available.  If  you  want  to  talk  to  her 
about  what  you  need  to  learn,  she  will  make  time  even  though  she  is  very,  very 
busy.  It  is  obvious  that  she  is  very,  very  busy.  But  she  is  calm  when  you 
approach  her,  and  you  don’t  feel  like  she  doesn’t  want  to  be  there  for  you.”  This 
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availability  manifested  itself  in  teachers’  learning.  One  teacher  explained  it  this 
way: 

I have  had  to  talk  with  her  about  a child.  Is  this  really  where  he  needs  to 
be?  Is  this  what  he  needs  to  be  in?  Talking  back  and  forth.  That  is  a 
learning  process.  We  are  trying  to  do  inclusion  in  this  school,  and  if  I 
don’t  have  the  key  person  [Stacey]  I need  to  run  these  ideas  by,  then  I 
am  not  going  to  learn  anything  about  the  process.  She  is  the  key  person 
that  has  to  be  available. 

The  teachers  enjoyed  Stacey’s  availability  partly  because  of  their  respect 

for  her  knowledge  about  children  and  instruction.  She  was  respected  for  her  14 

years  as  a classroom  teacher  and  her  curriculum  knowledge.  One  teacher 

noted,  “She  talks  with  us  a lot  individually  and  in  our  Learning  Celebrations  on 

different  ways  to  do  reading.  She  wants  us  to  share  our  ideas  with  others.  She 

will  come  around  the  room  and  watch  during  morning  message  or  reading 

groups  or  whatever.”  Another  teacher  discussed  how  the  diversity  of  Stacey’s 

experiences  allow  her  to  trust  Stacey’s  input: 

She  has  been  there  before,  and  she  has  tried  things  . . . especially  in 
reading.  ...  So  anything  we  do  is  not  new  to  her.  She  has  tried  all  these 
different  ways.  She  has  tried  teaching  vocabulary  lists.  She  has  done  all 
that.  She  can  tell  from  her  experience  what  has  happened.  At  the  same 
time  she  has  read  the  professional  books,  too,  so  she  knows  other  ideas 
and  she  has  tried  those  That  helps  me  as  a learner  because  I’m  not 
intimidated  by  her  coming  in.  I am  not  intimidated  by  her  suggestions.  I 
am  accepting  of  them  because  I know  she  has  been  there.  The  principal 
that  is  going  to  come  in  and  tell  me  how  to  do  this  and  they  never  have 
been  in  the  situation,  I would  not  be  quite  so  accepting  of  her  advice  or 
suggestions. 

This  sentiment  was  expressed  by  many  teachers.  The  teachers  felt  supported 

by  Stacey  because  of  her  credibility.  She  had  been  a classroom  teacher  long 

enough  for  her  faculty  to  believe  that  she  would  be  able  to  empathize  with, 

relate  to,  and  support  them.  One  teacher  shared, 

I think  one  of  Stacey’s  biggest  assets  is  that  she  is  always  totally  aware 
of  how  things  don’t  work  out  in  reality  in  the  classroom.  . . . Because 
she  . . . has  14  years  of  experience  day  in  day  out  in  the  classroom.  I 
think  . . . there  is  nothing  else  that  can  compare  to  that  background. 
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Stacey  was  willing  to  share  both  her  knowledge  from  experiences  and  her 

professional  books  with  teachers.  One  teacher  explained, 

She  shared  some  of  her  own  personal  professional  books  that  she  has 
when  she  heard  that  this  was  what  I was  working  on.  She  has  given  me 
two  or  three  different  books  that  she  said  I might  want  to  read.  ...  If  she 
found  anything  she  would  take  it  and  put  it  in  my  mailbox.  She  also  let 
the  curriculum  resource  teacher  know  so  that  if  she  came  across 
anything  she  would  send  it  to  me. 

Stacey  believed  that  all  the  things  that  children  need,  teachers  also 
need.  As  a result  she  saw  her  role  as  principal  in  being  an  advocate  for  her 
teachers.  In  essence,  her  goal  was  to  protect  her  teachers  from  whatever  might 
interfere  with  teaching  their  students.  At  one  point  she  stated,  “It  boggles  my 
mind  what  we  are  doing  right  now  to  teachers.”  Believing  that  teaching  is 
increasingly  demanding,  she  tried  to  support  each  of  her  teachers  by 
recognizing  and  acknowledging  what  they  do  well  and  building  on  those 
strengths.  In  her  words, 

I really  feel  that  js  my  job  as  principal,  to  find  something  to  love  about 
each  one  of  my  teachers  even  though  ...  I might  be  tearing  my  hair  out 
about  some  of  the  things  they  might  be  doing.  I look  for  the  positive 
qualities  that  they  do  have,  and  strengths.  Then  I begin  just  as  I do  with 
teaching  a group  of  children,  to  build  on  those  strengths  and  build  on 
what  they  know  and  hopefully  make  that  change  take  place. 

Another  way  Stacey  provided  for  her  teachers  was  by  continually 

focusing  the  direction  of  the  school  on  the  teachers’  learning  and  teaching.  The 

School  Improvement  Plan,  the  teachers’  professional  growth  plans,  and  the  staff 

development  offered  at  the  school  pointed  teachers  in  a similar  direction  and 

facilitated  collaboration  and  professional  dialogue.  As  teachers  and  principal 

learned  about  similar  things,  they  found  themselves  comparing  notes  and 

sharing  resources. 

Stacey’s  belief  that  learning  requires  lots  of  time  was  supportive  of 
teachers.  On  one  occasion,  Stacey  was  referring  to  the  changes  she  was 
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hoping  to  make  in  the  school.  She  explained,  “It’s  a long,  slow  process,  and  if 
we  just  get  this  one  little  thing  in  place  this  year,  isn’t  that  great?  We  will 
continue  to  go  on  and  build  on  that.”  When  making  decisions  about  timing  that 
affects  teachers’  learning,  Stacey  believed  in  the  importance  of  listening  to  her 
teachers.  She  surveyed  them  before  planning  the  following  year’s  staff 
development.  She  asked  teachers,  “When  is  your  ideal  learning  time?  When  do 
you  feel  most  comfortable  and  relaxed  so  you  can  really  learn?  How  can  we 
construct  it  [staff  development]  and  set  it  up  that  way?”  At  one  point  during  the 
year  a teacher  shared  with  Stacey  “that  you  can’t  constantly  learn,  learn,  learn; 
you  also  need  the  time  to  really  reflect  on  what  it  is  you’re  doing.”  Stacey 
agreed. 

The  principal  at  High  Point  supported  teachers’  learning  efforts  in 
numerous  ways.  Teachers  reported  that  regular  training  opportunities, 
resources,  the  school  environment,  the  principal’s  availability  and  willingness  to 
model  her  learning,  and  her  knowledge  and  experience  all  created  the  support 
needed  to  continue  learning.  These  practices  had  a positive  influence  on 
learning  as  teachers  felt  safe  to  take  risks  in  the  supportive  environment. 

Key  Differences  in  Supporting  Teachers’  Efforts 

How  principals  supported  teachers’  efforts  in  meeting  expectations  in 
each  of  the  schools  while  similar  in  many  respects  also  differed.  Teachers’ 
perceptions  of  the  principal’s  empathy  and  concern  for  them  as  individuals  was 
revealed  at  one  school  while  celebrating  successes  was  discussed  at  the  other 
school.  Although  both  principals  mentioned  the  use  of  timing,  their  explanations 
differed  and  one  principal  felt  strongly  that  eliminating  excuses  teachers  used  to 
not  meet  expectations  was  most  helpful. 
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At  Central  Cove  teachers  shared  that  Ray’s  show  of  concern  influenced 
their  learning.  They  perceived  that  his  genuine  care  about  them  encouraged 
them  and,  as  a result,  created  an  environment  safe  to  try  new  things.  Ray 
believed  that  his  use  of  timing-introducing  new  programs  at  selective  times- 
helped  teachers  to  become  more  effective.  In  addition,  he  believed  that  his 
commitment  to  eliminating  all  excuses  teachers  might  use  to  not  meet 
expectations  both  caused  some  discomfort  and  some  learning. 

At  High  Point,  teachers  discussed  the  influence  of  the  principal 
celebrating  successes.  This  allowed  the  teachers  a time  to  reflect  on  their 
accomplishments  and  collaborate  on  future  projects.  Stacey  believed  that  this 
and  her  careful  attempts  at  not  introducing  too  much,  too  soon,  to  her  teachers 
influenced  their  learning. 

Summary 

Teachers’  and  principals’  perceptions  indicated  that  principals  influence 
teacher  learning  through  communicating  expectations,  modeling  expectations, 
and  supporting  teachers’  efforts  toward  meeting  expectations.  Although  specific 
strategies  used  to  communicate  and  model  expectations  and  support  teachers’ 
efforts  in  meeting  those  expectations  varied  by  principal,  teachers  and 
principals  at  both  schools  believed  that  these  different  strategies  were  effective 
influences  on  teacher  learning. 

In  the  following  chapter,  the  findings  of  the  study  are  discussed. 
Implications  of  the  study  and  suggestions  for  further  research  conclude  the 
study. 
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CHAPTER  5 

DISCUSSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  findings  of  this  study  of  principal  influence  on  teacher  learning  are 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  a learning  organization,  the 
principal’s  role,  and  workplace  conditions  that  support  teacher  learning. 
Implications  of  this  study  and  suggestions  for  further  research  conclude  the 
chapter. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  both  teachers’  and  principals’ 
perceptions  of  how  principals  influenced  teacher  learning.  Teacher  learning  is 
essential  for  the  success  of  students  and  schools.  A number  of  factors  including 
population  growth  and  changes,  new  information  about  teaching  and  learning, 
and  rapidly  improving  technology  all  contribute  to  the  need  for  teachers  to  be 
learning  and,  as  a result,  improving  their  instructional  practices.  As  the 
instructional  leader  in  the  school,  the  principal  has  the  potential  to  positively 
influence  the  learning  of  his  or  her  teachers  and  students.  At  this  point  in  time, 
little  research  is  available  on  how  principals  accomplish  this  important  function. 

The  researcher  collected  data  on  principals’  and  teachers’  perceptions  of 
principal  influence  on  teacher  learning  for  three  reasons:  (a)  teacher  learning  is 
necessary  for  effective  teaching,  (b)  the  principai  in  the  role  of  instructional 
leader  has  the  potential  to  influence  teacher  learning,  and  (c)  little  information 
regarding  how  the  principal  influences  teacher  learning  is  available. 

This  study  was  guided  by  the  following  four  research  questions: 

1 . What  are  teachers’  perceptions  of  specific  behaviors  of  the  principal 
that  influence  their  learning? 
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2.  How  do  teachers  perceive  that  these  behaviors  influence  their  learning? 

3.  What  are  principals’  perceptions  of  their  own  behaviors  that  influence 
teacher  learning? 

4.  How  do  principals  perceive  these  behaviors  influence  teacher 
learning? 

This  study  focused  on  two  elementary  principals  reputed  to  have  a 
positive  influence  on  teacher  learning.  The  selection  of  the  principals  was 
guided  by  administrators  and  teachers  working  in  the  district  office.  Twenty-five 
district  level  administrators  and  Instructional  Support  teachers  completed 
surveys  requesting  identification  of  elementary  principals  who  they  believed 
showed  a positive  influence  on  teacher  learning.  In  addition,  selection  required 
that  the  principals  have  completed  a minimum  of  1 year  of  experience  at  the 
present  school  site. 

Qualitative  methods  were  an  appropriate  means  to  gain  insight  into  how 
two  elementary  principals  influenced  teacher  learning.  Data  were  gathered 
primarily  through  the  use  of  interviews  conducted  with  25  teachers  and  two 
principals.  Each  participant  was  interviewed  three  times  over  a 6-month  period. 
The  secondary  means  of  collecting  data  in  the  study  was  observations.  The 
researcher  was  present  in  classrooms  and  the  school  building  as  well  as  during 
Parent  Teacher  Association  and  School  Advisory  Council  meetings.  Data  were 
also  collected  in  the  form  of  relevant  artifacts  such  as  school  bulletins, 
newsletters,  and  agendas  for  meetings. 

Findings 

Both  principals  had  a clear  idea  of  what  they  expected  from  teachers  in  a 
broad  sense-ongoing  learning  and  professional  development.  The  principals 
differed,  however,  in  how  they  measured  teacher  learning.  The  Central  Cove 
principal,  Ray  Stevens,  believed  that  teacher  learning  would  be  manifested 
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immediately  in  student  performance,  specifically  as  measured  by  standardized 
tests.  The  High  Point  principal,  Stacey  Brookes,  believed  that  teacher  learning 
would  eventually  influence  student  achievement.  She  viewed  improving  test 
scores  as  a long-term  process.  As  a result,  she  measured  teacher  learning  by 
assessing  her  teachers’  instructional  practices  and  comparing  them  to  current 
researched  best  practices. 

Perhaps  the  way  the  principals  measured  teacher  learning  was  due  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  children’s  learning.  Stacey,  and  her  teachers,  believed 
Stacey  was  knowledgeable  about  how  children  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
solve  math  problems.  As  a result,  she  was  considered  a valuable  resource  with 
whom  the  teachers  could  consult  about  their  own  and  their  students’  learning. 
When  Stacey  assessed  her  teachers’  learning,  she  used  the  goals  they  had 
established  for  themseives  and  the  expectations  she  established  based  on  her 
in-depth  knowledge  of  researched  best  instructional  practices.  Ray,  by  his  own 
admission,  was  less  knowledgeable  about  children’s  learning  and  instructional 
practices.  His  presence  in  workshops  was  as  much  for  his  own  learning  as  it 
was  for  teacher  support.  Teachers  enjoyed  his  presence  as  a co-learner  but  did 
not  report  going  to  him  to  discuss  their  learning.  When  Ray  assessed  his 
teachers’  learning,  he  used  the  students’  achievement  results  on  standardized 
tests. 

Research  Question  1 

What  are  teachers’  perceptions  of  specific  behaviors  of  the  principal  that 
influence  their  learning? 

When  the  principal  acts  as  an  instructional  ieader,  he  or  she  emphasizes 
communication  and  vision,  builds  a supportive  climate  and  culture,  and 
manages  instructional  programs  (Barth,  1990;  Botello,  1997;  Greenfield,  1987; 
Leithwood,  1990;  Smith  & Andrews,  1989).  In  both  schools,  teachers  reported 
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specific  principal  behaviors  that  fit  into  each  of  these  categories  and  influenced 
their  learning.  Communicating  and  modeling  expectations  as  well  as  supporting 
teachers’  efforts  to  meet  those  expectations  were  common  strategies  that 
teachers  stated  their  principal  used.  The  specific  behaviors  the  principals  used 
to  communicate,  model,  and  support  teachers’  efforts  were  both  similar  and 
different. 

Teachers  at  both  schools  reported  that  their  principals  regularly 
communicated  what  was  expected.  At  Central  Cove  expectations  were 
communicated  at  meetings,  through  written  and  verbal  reminders,  and  by 
monitoring  teachers’  practices  and  providing  feedback.  At  High  Point, 
expectations  were  also  communicated  at  meetings.  In  addition,  the  principal, 
Stacey  Brookes,  used  the  School  Improvement  Plan  to  communicate  her 
expectations.  She  used  meetings,  conferences,  and  conversations  to  focus  the 
staff  on  these  expectations. 

Teachers  at  both  schools  perceived  that  by  modeling  a commitment  to 
learning,  the  principal  influenced  their  learning.  Principals  at  both  schools 
attended  workshops  along  with  the  teachers.  At  Central  Cove,  Ray  regularly 
asked  questions  of  the  presenters  and  his  teachers  to  refine  his  own 
understandings  as  well  as  to  provide  him  with  feedback  as  to  how  he  could 
improve  as  a principal.  At  High  Point,  teachers  reported  that  Stacey  regularly 
shared  her  philosophy  and  how  what  she  was  learning  confirmed  or  refined  her 
thinking.  Teachers  reported  she  lived  her  philosophy  of  being  a learner  as  she 
was  open  to  new  ideas  and  assessed  the  teachers  individually  based  on  their 
growth. 

Teachers  at  both  schools  expressed  that  the  principal  supported  their 
efforts  to  meet  the  principal’s  expectations.  This  support  took  the  form  of 
providing  training  opportunities  and  resources  and  expressing  a genuine 
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concern  for  the  teacher  as  a person  as  well  as  a learner.  Additionally,  at  High 
Point,  teachers  believed  that  by  sharing  her  own  expertise,  the  principal 
supported  their  learning.  They  looked  at  her  as  a mentor  and  felt  supported 
within  the  school’s  environment  of  trust  and  celebration. 

Research  Question  2 

How  do  teachers  perceive  that  these  behaviors  influence  their  learning? 

When  principals  communicated  what  was  expected,  modeled  a 
commitment  to  learning,  and  supported  teachers’  efforts  to  meet  those 
expectations,  teachers  reported  five  ways  their  learning  was  influenced:  (a)  their 
efforts  were  more  focused;  (b)  they  were  encouraged  to  be  learners;  (c)  they 
began  to  rethink  their  practices;  (d)  they  felt  supported  in  taking  risks;  and  (e) 
they  began  to  self  reflect,  which  encouraged  a pattern  of  continuous  learning. 

Teachers  reported  that  the  knowledge  of  what  the  principal  expected 
caused  them  to  focus  their  efforts.  This  meant  that  teachers  selected  workshops 
to  attend  based  on  a schoolwide  emphasis  and  concentrated  their  energy  on 
learning  a particular  instructional  practice  the  principal  had  emphasized. 
Whether  the  expectation  was  as  general  as  being  a learner  or  as  specific  as 
what  to  include  in  lesson  plans,  teachers  perceived  this  information  was  helpful. 

Teachers  felt  encouraged  to  be  learners  when  they  saw  their  principal  as 
a learner  rather  than  someone  with  all  the  answers.  Seeing  their  principal  in 
attendance  at  meetings  showed  teachers  that  learning  was  important  for 
everyone.  Hearing  the  principal  ask  questions  and  refine  his  or  her 
understandings  encouraged  teachers  to  do  the  same. 

Thinking  about  instructional  practices  differently  and  trying  out  new 
practices  was  a result  of  being  supported  in  their  efforts  to  meet  their  principal’s 
expectations.  Attending  workshops  that  introduced  or  supported  new  practices 
coupled  with  being  provided  the  resources  necessary  to  put  the  new  strategy  in 
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place  caused  teachers  to  continue  to  learn.  Teachers  explained  that,  with 
opportunities  to  learn  so  readily  available,  learning  became  easier. 

Teachers  reported  feeling  secure  to  take  risks  as  a result  of  the  trusting, 
caring  environment  that  was  established  at  the  school.  This  learning 
environment  resulted  from  the  principals’  modeling  their  ongoing  learning. 
Working  alongside  a principal  who  was  continually  learning  and  willing  to  admit 
he  or  she  did  not  have  all  the  answers  had  a positive  influence  on  teachers 
desiring  to  try  new  things. 

At  High  Point,  self-reflection  that  encouraged  a pattern  of  continuous 
learning  was  perceived  to  be  the  result  of  the  ongoing  celebration  of  learning  at 
the  school.  At  this  school,  learning  was  regularly  discussed  among  teachers  or 
between  teachers  and  the  principal.  As  a result,  teachers  found  themselves 
thinking  about  their  own  learning  on  a more  frequent  basis. 

Research  Question  3 

What  are  principals’  perceptions  of  their  own  behaviors  that  influence 
teacher  learning? 

Principal  perceptions  of  their  own  behaviors  that  influenced  teacher 
learning  were  very  similar  to  what  the  teachers  perceived.  Principals  believed 
communicating  and  modeling  expectations  as  well  as  supporting  teachers’ 
efforts  toward  meeting  those  expectations  were  influential.  At  both  schools  the 
principals  communicated  expectations  through  meetings.  In  addition,  the 
principal  of  one  school  used  written  and  verbal  reminders  as  well  as  monitoring 
and  providing  feedback  to  communicate  expectations.  At  the  other  school,  the 
principal  believed  communicating  expectations  during  hiring  interviews 
influenced  teacher  learning. 

Both  principals  believed  modeling  expectations  influenced  teacher 
learning.  Both  principals  did  this  by  attending  workshops  and  talking  about  their 
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learning.  In  addition  one  principal  asked  teachers  to  regularly  evaluate  his 
performance  while  the  other  used  every  opportunity  to  share  her  philosophy  of 
learning. 

The  principals  also  supported  teachers’  efforts  toward  meeting  their 
expectations  by  providing  for  frequent  training  opportunities.  Central  Cove’s 
principal,  Ray  Stevens,  said  that  trusting  his  teachers,  eliminating  excuses  for 
not  learning,  and  considering  the  timing  of  what  is  being  asked  of  the  teachers 
were  ways  he  supported  his  teachers.  High  Point’s  principal,  Stacy  Brookes, 
saw  herself  as  an  advocate  of  teachers.  She  supported  their  efforts  and 
provided  for  their  needs,  celebrated  with  then  as  they  learned  new  practices, 
and  allowed  teachers  time  to  become  knowledgeable  about  and  comfortable 
with  new  instructional  practices. 

Research  Question  4 

How  do  principals  perceive  these  behaviors  influence  teacher  learning? 

Both  principals  in  this  study  believed  very  much  in  what  they  did  but  were 
cautious  in  expressing  how  such  behavior  influenced  teacher  learning.  They 
often  drew  on  their  own  experiences  as  teachers  as  to  what  they  felt  influenced 
their  own  learning.  Both  principals  agreed  that  stating  what  was  expected 
helped  teachers  know  what  they  were  accountable  for  accomplishing.  Ray  and 
Stacey  believed  this  would  focus  teachers’  energy  and  efforts.  Both  principals 
saw  modeling  as  essential  to  communicating  the  message.  They  acknowledged 
that  when  teachers  saw  them  in  this  role,  they  would  recognize  that  learning 
was  important  for  everyone.  Supporting  teachers’  efforts  was  a logical  step  for 
Ray  and  Stacey.  Both  agreed  that  teachers  must  have  the  training  and 
resources  in  order  to  learn  and  practice  new  strategies.  The  principals  believed 
that  supporting  teachers’  efforts  made  it  easier  for  their  teachers  to  be  learners. 
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Discussion  of  Findings 

This  study  sheds  light  on  the  significance  of  three  essential  components 
of  the  principal’s  influence  on  teacher  learning:  (a)  the  creation  and  sustenance 
of  a learning  community,  (b)  the  principal’s  role  as  an  instructional  leader,  and 
(3)  the  conditions  necessary  to  support  teacher  learning.  Each  of  these 
components  is  supported  in  previous  research  and  confirmed  with  specific 
examples  in  this  study.  In  this  section,  the  findings  of  this  study  of  principal 
influence  on  teacher  learning  are  discussed  in  relation  to  each  component. 

The  concept  of  the  school  as  a learning  community  (Louis  & Kruse,  1995; 
Peterson,  1992;  Sarason,1990;  Schlechty,  1990;  Wohlstetter  et  al.,  1994)  was 
alive  and  well  in  both  schools.  The  school  as  a learning  community  rests  on  the 
premise  that  students,  teachers,  and  principal  learn  together.  In  both  schools, 
teachers  and  principals  valued  professional  development.  This  was  evident  in 
their  attendance  at  workshops  and  conferences,  visiting  in  other  teachers’ 
classrooms,  and  talking  about  their  own  growth  at  informal  conferences  and 
learning  celebrations. 

The  learning  community  is  strengthened  when  the  principal  seeks  to 
establish  an  organization  in  which  learning  is  the  goal  and  teachers  are 
empowered  to  pursue  that  goal.  In  both  schools,  the  principals  modeled  their 
own  learning  by  attending  workshops,  asking  questions,  and  sharing  their  own 
learning.  Also,  at  both  schools,  teachers  established  learning  goals,  had  access 
to  resources  that  they  needed,  and  met  regularly  with  colleagues  and  the 
principal  to  discuss  their  goals.  However,  at  Central  Cove  the  focus  on  teacher 
and  student  learning  began  to  shift,  and  pressure  built  when  achievement 
results  were  not  met.  After  this,  teachers  reported  a lack  of  freedom  to  choose 
their  teaching  methods  and  an  emphasis  on  compliance  with  schoolwide 
mandates  of  how  to  teach.  Because  the  mandates  reduced  or  eliminated  the 
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time  to  teach  in  the  ways  teachers  believed  children  learned  best,  many 
teachers  were  frustrated  and  felt  that  the  learning  environment  they  had 
previously  enjoyed  was  crumbling. 

Essential  in  a learning  community  is  a principal  who  acts  as  an 
instructional  leader.  An  instructional  leader  communicates  a vision,  establishes 
a positive  climate  and  culture,  and  manages  instructional  programs  (Smith  & 
Andrews,  1989).  Principals  at  both  schools  acted  as  instructional  leaders  by 
attending  to  each  of  these  areas  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  circumstance. 
Expectations  that  supported  the  vision  of  everyone  learning  were  established 
and  communicated  regularly  throughout  the  day  and  year.  These  expectations 
were  modeled  by  the  principal,  and  teachers’  efforts  to  learn  were  supported  in 
numerous  ways.  The  positive  climate  and  culture  of  learning  was  expected, 
communicated,  modeled  by  principals,  and  supported  through  whatever  means 
teachers  selected  (e.g.,  attending  workshops,  observing  other  teachers,  and 
acquiring  resources).  Both  principals  managed  the  instructional  programs  at 
their  school.  This  was  a natural  extension  for  Stacey  who  saw  her  strength  as  a 
teacher  focused  on  instruction.  In  contrast,  Ray  managed  instructional  programs 
by  selecting  those  he  viewed  as  strong  and  following  their  lead.  He  was  always 
present  in  instructional  discussions  and  when  decisions  were  being  made. 
However,  he  relied  on  those  faculty  members  who  he  considered  had  expertise 
in  these  areas.  It  was  also  noted  by  several  Central  Cove  teachers  that 
decisions  about  instruction  were  sometimes  secondary  to  decisions  about  what 
would  raise  test  scores. 

In  a learning  organization,  conditions  that  enhance  the  learning  of 
everyone  are  evident.  Workplace  conditions  such  as  reflection  and 
collaboration  have  been  documented  as  essential  to  teacher  learning  (Darling- 
Hammond,  1993;  Hargreaves,  1994;  Lieberman,  1995;  Louis,  1996;  Nias  et  al., 
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1992;  Rosenholtz,  1989;  Watts,  1986)  and  were  in  evidence  at  both  schools. 
Principals  offered  teachers  training  opportunities  in  the  form  of 
workshops,  conferences,  and  observing  other  teachers.  Teachers  mentioned 
that  these  opportunities  encouraged  reflection  and  collaboration. 

The  learning  community  that  was  established  at  each  school  encouraged 
the  processes  of  reflection  and  collaboration.  A school  environment  safe  for 
teacher  risk-taking  has  been  noted  as  essential  for  encouraging  reflection 
(McBride  & Skau,  1995).  Teachers  in  each  school  reported  an  environment 
open  for  risk-taking.  However,  the  more  recent  pressure  of  achieving  high 
standardized  test  scores  and  the  principal  behaviors  that  followed  began  to 
stifle  the  environment  that  some  teachers  had  previously  enjoyed  at  Central 
Cove.  Another  condition  encouraging  teacher  reflection  was  reported  to  be 
teacher  initiation  of  the  reflection  process  (McBride  & Skau,  1995).  Study 
groups  were  noted  by  teachers  at  High  Point  as  a way  that  the  principal 
supported  teacher  learning  and  encouraged  collaboration  and  reflection.  These 
groups  were  initiated  by  a teacher  or  teachers  but  supported  by  the  principal 
who  purchased  materials  and  allocated  time  for  groups  to  meet. 

In  schools  teachers  have  few  opportunities  to  discuss  or  debate  their  own 
learning  (Darling-Hammond,  1993;  Blase  et  a!.,  1995).  Although  mentioned  less 
frequently  than  other  strategies,  opportunities  to  talk  about  their  own  learning 
existed  in  the  two  schools.  At  one  school,  teachers  reported  that  block 
scheduling  provided  opportunities  to  collaborate;  similarly,  learning 
celebrations  and  book  studies  at  the  other  school  offered  a structure  for 
collaboration. 

The  questions  this  study  sought  to  examine  involved  perceptions  of 
principal  influence  on  teacher  learning.  The  two  principals  in  this  study  had  a 
positive  influence  on  teacher  learning.  They  clearly  communicated  expectations 
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(Blase  & Kirby,  1992;  Gladder,  1990;  Larsen,  1995;  Munn,  1995),  provided  what 
was  necessary  to  support  those  expectations  (Blase  & Kirby,  1992;  Gladder, 
1990;  Larsen,  1995;  Munn,  1995;  Smith,  1987),  and  modeled  their  own 
expectations  of  being  a learner  (Blase  & Kirby,  1992;  Gladder,  1990). 

The  manner  in  which  the  two  principals  studied,  communicated, 
modeled,  and  supported  expectations  for  learning  were  both  similar  and 
different.  Both  principals  communicated  that  learning  was  a priority.  Both 
principals  worked  toward  the  development  of  a learning  community  within  the 
schools.  Both  principals  believed  that  a learning  community  would  enhance 
teachers’  and  students’  learning.  Wohlstetter  et  al.  (1994)  explained  that  the 
development  of  a learning  community  was  an  ongoing  process.  In  both  schools 
this  was  evident.  The  teachers  and  principals  referred  to  what  they  had  learned 
in  previous  years  such  as  strategies  to  improve  instruction  and  assessment  in 
reading  as  well  as  what  they  were  presently  learning.  Stacey  explained  that 
what  the  teachers  had  focused  on  the  previous  year  along  with  what  she 
observed  in  classrooms  as  well  as  teacher  assessment  conferences  assisted 
her  in  making  decisions  about  what  workshops  and  resources  to  encourage  the 
present  year.  Ray  looked  at  schoolwide  standardized  test  results  in  order  to 
determine  what  emphasis  the  school  would  have  the  following  year. 
Communicating,  modeling,  and  supporting  expectations  for  learning  allowed 
both  principals  to  have  a positive  influence  on  their  teachers’  learning. 

In  reviewing  and  considering  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  reader  may  be 
struck  by  the  near  absence  of  negative  perceptions  about  the  ways  that  these 
principals  influenced  teacher  learning.  The  design  of  the  study  focused  on  the 
positive  ways  that  principals  influence  teacher  learning.  The  absence  of  less 
positive  perceptions  of  teachers  about  principal  influence  on  their  learning  may 
be  explained  by  the  selection  of  principals  who  were  reported  to  have  a positive 
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impact  on  teacher  learning  and  teachers  from  within  their  schools.  The 
voluntary  commitment  of  these  teachers  and  principals  to  meet  at  least  three 
times  for  interviews  and  to  allow  the  researcher  to  spend  time  observing  in  their 
schools  and  classrooms  may  have  further  reduced  the  reporting  of  less  positive 
influences  of  principals  on  teacher  learning. 

Implications  for  Practice 

1.  A learning  community  is  essential  to  teacher  learning.  In  this  study 
principals  contributed  to  the  learning  community  by  communicating  an 
expectation  of  learning,  modeling  their  own  learning,  and  supporting  teachers’ 
efforts  toward  learning.  These  findings  suggested  that  principals  should  be 
knowledgeable  about  strategies  to  influence  teacher  learning.  Preservice  and 
inservice  training  for  principals  that  includes  specific  strategies  for  developing  a 
learning  community  might  enhance  principal  effectiveness  in  promoting  teacher 
learning. 

2.  Principals  can  and  do  influence  teacher  learning  through  affecting  the 
conditions  that  promote  teachers’  learning.  The  principals  in  this  study 
encouraged  these  conditions  of  reflection  and  collaboration  through  workshops, 
conferences,  learning  celebrations,  teacher  assessment  conferences,  and  study 
groups.  These  findings  suggest  that  principals  knowledgeable  about  activities 
which  encourage  reflection  and  collaboration  would  have  a positive  influence 
on  their  teachers’  learning.  Principal  preparation  programs  should  include  this 
aspect  of  the  principal’s  responsibilities  in  their  training. 

3.  External  pressures  to  demonstrate  improved  scores  on  standardized 
tests  can  alter  the  learning  community.  The  state  of  Florida  began  to  grade 
schools,  based  upon  student  achievement  on  standardized  tests  and  other 
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factors,  during  the  time  this  study  was  conducted.  Central  Cove’s  past  test 
results  indicated  poor  performance  and  identification  as  a low-performing 
school.  At  Central  Cove,  the  focus  on  improving  test  scores,  perhaps  coupled 
with  the  high  visibility  of  prototype  status,  resulted  in  teachers’  reports  of  stress, 
frustration,  anger,  and  questioning  of  their  own  learning.  At  High  Point,  where 
test  scores  were  declining  but  not  yet  in  danger  of  receiving  low-performing 
status,  no  mention  was  made  of  external  pressure  affecting  teacher  learning. 

The  long-term  implications  of  such  pressures  on  teacher  learning  were  not  clear 
in  this  study. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

This  descriptive  case  study  proved  to  be  a suitable  method  of  examining 
perceptions  of  principal  influence  on  teacher  learning  in  two  elementary 
schools.  This  study  was  conducted  in  two  elementary  schools  in  a large  school 
district  with  principals  who  were  identified  as  having  a positive  influence  on 
teacher  learning.  Consistent  with  qualitative  case  studies,  questions  emerged 
during  the  course  of  the  study.  Based  on  findings  from  this  case  study,  the 
following  questions  are  suggested  for  further  research: 

1.  How  does  the  perception  of  teacher  learning  connect  to  teacher 
practices?  Do  these  same  principal  behaviors  of  communicating,  modeling,  and 
supporting  teachers’  efforts  to  meet  expectations  result  in  changing  instructional 
practices? 

2.  This  study  was  conducted  during  one  school  year.  How  do  principal 
practices  change  in  subsequent  years  with  the  continued  existence  of  external 
pressures  to  achieve  such  as  the  state  identification  of  schools  by  letter  grade 
based  on  results  of  standardized  tests? 
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3.  How  does  a principal  promote  building  a learning  community  in  a low- 
performing  school?  What  happens  when  a school  is  faced  with  academic 
sanctions,  loss  of  state  support,  or  the  possibility  of  being  taken  over  by  the 
state?  Under  such  conditions,  how  can  a principal  cultivate  the  learning 
community? 

4.  This  study  examined  teacher  perceptions  of  the  influence  on  teacher 
learning  of  two  principals  reputed  to  have  a positive  influence  on  such  learning. 
What  perceptions  do  teachers  have  about  principal  influence  on  teacher 
learning  with  principals  not  reputed  to  have  a positive  influence  in  this  area? 

5.  This  study  suggested  that  external  pressures  (i.e.,  high  stakes  testing 
and  the  grading  of  schools  based  on  student  performance)  altered  the  learning 
community.  What  are  the  effects  of  such  external  pressures  on  teacher  learning, 
teacher  performance,  and  student  performance?  What  are  the  results  of  these 
effects? 

Conclusion 

Teacher  learning  is  essential  in  this  age  of  rapidly  changing  student 
populations,  technology,  and  research  on  teaching  and  learning.  This  study  of 
two  exemplary  elementary  school  principals  reveals  that  principals  can  promote 
teacher  learning  and  enhance  the  school  learning  community. 


APPENDIX  A 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  INITIAL  INTRODUCTION  OF  STUDY 

TO  PRINCIPAL 

Hi  XXX.  I wanted  to  speak  with  you  today  about  a study  I will  be 
conducting  this  year  and  ask  your  participation  in  it.  I am  completing  my  doctoral 
work  through  the  University  of  Florida,  and  my  study  is  examining  the  principal’s 
influence  on  the  teaching  and  learning  of  teachers.  I hope  to  come  to  a deeper 
understanding  of  this  topic  through  the  perspective  of  both  the  principal  and 
teachers. 

I would  like  to  do  this  study  in  a school  in  which  a principal  has  a 
reputation  for  positively  influencing  the  teaching  and  learning  of  teachers.  In 
order  to  determine  whom  I should  study,  I surveyed  district  administrators, 
program  consultants  and  instructional  support  teachers.  Your  name  consistently 
came  up  as  someone  who  has  a positive  influence  on  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  teachers. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  I would  like  to  collect  data:  observations, 
interviews,  and  documents. 

I would  like  to  spend  one  day  a week  at  XXX  during  the  Fall  semester 
and  then  return  monthly  until  the  end  of  the  Spring  semester.  Through 
observing  at  the  school  on  a weekly  basis--in  classrooms,  around  the  school 
and  at  formal  and  informal  meetings--!  hope  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
role  a principal  can  play  in  influencing  teachers. 

While  observing,  I will  be  looking  for  interactions  between  teachers  and 
yourself  as  well  as  interactions  among  teachers.  I’ll  be  looking  at  teachers’ 
responses  to  your  direction  and  vision.  My  role  as  an  observer  throughout  the 
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school  is  not  to  evaluate  or  judge  in  any  manner  but  to  seek  to  understand  both 
the  principal’s  and  teachers’  practices  and  beliefs.  As  an  observer,  I’ll  be  taking 
notes  and  listening  intently.  It  is  likely  I’ll  jot  down  questions  to  ask  at  a later  time 
in  order  to  better  understand  the  situations  I observe.  I’ll  do  my  best  not  to 
interrupt  what  is  going  on  around  me.  As  tempting  as  it  may  be  for  me  as  an 
educator  to  contribute  to  discussions  and  pitch  in  to  help,  it  will  be  important  that 
I remain  an  observer. 

I would  also  like  to  attend  formal  and  informal  meetings.  By  observing  at 
several  faculty  meetings,  PTA  and  SAC  meetings,  I hope  to  get  a clearer  picture 
of  the  way  you  influence  the  learning  of  teachers  within  the  school. 

I would  also  like  to  interview  both  you  and  a minimum  of  15  teachers  in 
the  next  few  months.  The  teachers  would  need  to  volunteer  for  the  project,  and  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  they  would  represent  every  grade  level  and/or  special 
interest  at  the  school.  I would  like  to  interview  each  participant  a minimum  of 
three  times.  During  the  interviews  I will  be  asking  them  to  discuss  their 
experiences  as  a teacher  and  the  influence  you  as  their  principal  have  had  and 
continue  to  have  on  their  teaching  and  learning.  I would  plan  to  conduct 
interviews  before  and  after  school,  during  planning  times  or  generally  whenever 
would  be  convenient  for  those  being  interviewed.  I would  plan  to  interview  you 
at  least  three  times,  too.  The  interviews  will  focus  on  your  experience  as  a 
principal  and  what  you  feel  you  do  to  influence  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
teachers.  With  permission,  I would  like  to  tape  record  the  interviews  in  order  to 
transcribe  them  most  accurately.  All  responses  will  be  kept  confidential. 

A third  means  of  gathering  data  would  be  to  collect  school  documents. 
These  would  include  weekly  communications  from  you  to  the  teachers, 
newsletters  written  for  your  school  community,  agendas  from  faculty  or 
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committee  meetings,  articles  you  distribute  to  the  faculty  as  a whole  or  particular 
individuals,  and  any  informal  written  information  you  would  like  to  share. 

XXX,  I would  expect  you  to  carry  on  with  your  regular  work  day  and  allow 
me  at  times  to  follow  you  and  perhaps  sit  in  on  an  occasional  meeting  with  a 
parent  or  teacher(s).  Once  again,  I would  be  asking  for  a minimum  of  15 
teachers  who  would  agree  to  be  interviewed  three  times  between  now  and 
January,  and  allow  me  to  observe  them  as  they  go  about  the  daily  work  of  being 
a teacher.  As  far  as  what  day  I would  spend  here  with  your  faculty  and  staff,  I 
would  want  to  determine  one  that  fit  into  both  your  schedule  and  my  part-time 
work  schedule.  I would  like  for  it  to  be  the  same  day  each  week  if  possible. 

After  4 months  of  weekly  observations,  I would  like  to  return  and  share 
my  preliminary  findings  with  interested  participants.  This  would  help  me 
address  any  further  questions  I might  have  and  identify  points  with  which  you 
agree  or  disagree. 

The  data  I collect  will  be  compiled  and  analyzed  and  written  up  to 
complete  dissertation  requirements.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  study  I will  be 
happy  to  share  with  you  what  I learned. 

Your  participation  in  this  study  is  very  important  to  me.  I hope  that  you  are 
willing  to  volunteer  to  participate.  If  so,  I have  two  copies  of  a letter  that  details 
this  study  and  documents  your  willingness  to  participate.  I ask  that  you  sign  one 
for  me  and  keep  the  second  for  your  records. 

I really  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  I am  looking  forward  to  learning 
from  you. 


APPENDIX  B 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  INITIAL  INTRODUCTION  OF  STUDY 
TO  TEACHERS 

Hi!  I’m  Nancy  Demopoulos-Roberts,  and  this  year  I am  working  on  my 
doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University  of  Florida.  I have  been  a teacher  in  this 
district  for  the  past  13  years  and  have  taught  at  two  different  elementary 
schools. 

I am  particularly  interested  in  looking  at  ways  a principal  influences  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  teachers.  I am  here  at  XXX  because  your  principal  has 
been  recommended  by  district  administrators,  program  consultants,  and 
instructional  support  teachers  as  someone  who  is  particularly  strong  in  this 
area. 

My  goal  is  to  look  at  how  a principal  influences  the  teaching  and  learning 
of  teachers  through  the  perceptions  of  both  principal  and  teachers.  To 
understand  as  nearly  as  possible  what  you  all  think,  becoming  very  familiar  with 
you  and  your  school  would  be  quite  helpful.  I would  like  to  spend  one  day  a 
week  here  at  the  school  during  the  Fall  semester  and  then  check  back  in  with 
you  monthly  until  the  end  of  the  Spring  semester  I have  not  determined  the  day 
that  I will  be  visiting  on  a weekly  basis.  That  will  depend  on  the  principal’s 
schedule  as  well  as  my  own  work  schedule.  It  will  most  likely  be  the  same  day 
each  week,  though. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  I would  like  to  collect  data:  observations, 
interviews,  and  documents. 

I hope  to  be  an  observer  throughout  the  school,  in  the  office,  halls,  and 
the  classrooms  of  teachers  who  would  allow  me.  While  observing  in  the  school, 
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both  in  and  out  of  the  classrooms,  I would  work  to  be  unobtrusive,  sitting  out  of 
the  way,  taking  notes,  and  jotting  down  questions  to  ask  at  a later  time.  My  role 
as  an  observer  throughout  the  school  is  not  to  evaluate  or  judge  in  any  manner, 
but  to  seek  to  understand  both  the  principal’s  and  teachers’  practices  and 
beliefs.  As  tempting  as  it  may  be  for  me  as  an  educator  to  contribute  to 
discussions  and  pitch  in  to  help,  it  will  be  important  that  I remain  an  observer. 

I would  also  like  to  interview  at  least  15  teachers  throughout  the  year  to 
ask  about  their  perceptions  of  the  principal’s  practices.  I would  interview  each 
participating  teacher  on  three  occasions,  which  would  take  approximately  30 
minutes  each  time.  During  these  interviews  I would  ask  about  your  experiences 
as  a teacher  and  how  these  experiences  are  influenced  by  your  principal.  With 
your  permission,  I would  like  to  tape  record  the  interviews  in  order  to  transcribe 
them  accurately.  Your  responses  will  be  kept  confidential.  I will  plan  to  conduct 
interviews  before  and  after  school,  during  planning  times  or  generally  whenever 
would  be  convenient  for  those  being  interviewed. 

Along  with  interviewing  and  observing  teachers,  I will  be  doing  the  same 
with  your  principal.  He/she  has  agreed  to  allow  me  to  interview  him/her  and  on 
occasion  accompany  him/her  around  school.  I would  like  to  be  in  attendance  at 
several  faculty  meetings,  SAC  meetings,  and  PTA  meetings.  At  these  meetings  I 
would  be  observing  interactions  among  the  principal  and  teachers  and  among 
teachers.  I will  be  listening  for  discussions  about  learning,  both  that  of  your 
students  and  yourself. 

A third  means  of  gathering  data  would  be  to  collect  school  documents. 
These  would  include  weekly  communication  from  the  principal  to  the  teachers, 
newsletters  written  for  the  school  community,  agendas  from  faculty  or  committee 
meetings,  articles  distributed  to  the  faculty  as  a whole  or  particular  individuals, 
and  any  informal  communication  documents  teachers  would  like  to  share. 
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After  4 months  of  weekly  observations,  I would  like  to  return  and  share 
my  preliminary  findings  with  interested  participants.  This  would  help  me 
address  any  further  questions  that  I might  have  and  identify  points  with  which 
you  agree  or  disagree. 

The  data  I collect  will  be  compiled  and  analyzed  and  written  up  to 
complete  dissertation  requirements.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  study  I will  be 
happy  to  share  with  you  what  I have  learned 

As  you  can  tell  from  the  description  of  my  study,  teacher  participation  will 
be  extremely  important  to  my  findings.  I hope  that  you  are  willing  to  volunteer  to 
participate.  If  so,  I have  two  copies  of  a letter  that  details  this  study  and 
documents  your  willingness  to  participate,  i ask  that  you  sign  one  letter  for  me 
and  you  may  keep  one  for  your  records.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your 
contributions  to  this  study. 


APPENDIX  C 

PRINCIPAL  CONSENT  FORM 


August  14,  1996 

Dear  XXX, 

As  a student  at  the  University  of  Florida,  I am  working  on  a dissertation 
about  principal’s  influence  on  teachers’  learning.  You  have  been  recommended 
by  district  curriculum  supervisors  and  central  office  administrators  as  a principal 
who  is  particularly  strong  in  this  area.  I am  writing  to  seek  your  participation  in 
this  study. 

Participating  in  this  study  would  involve  three  to  four  45-minute 
interviews  over  the  next  6 months.  Unfortunately,  I will  be  unable  to  compensate 
you  for  your  time.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  any  questions  you  do  not  wish  to 
answer  and  your  responses  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by 
law.  With  your  permission,  the  interviews  will  be  audiotaped.  All  names  will  be 
changed.  No  one  but  the  research  team  will  have  access  to  the  tapes.  After  the 
tapes  are  transcribed,  they  will  be  erased.  Questions  or  concerns  about  the 
research  participants’  rights  can  be  directed  to  the  UFIRB  office,  P.O.  Box 
112250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  32611-2250. 

I would  interview  approximately  15  teachers  on  the  staff  three  times 
during  the  study.  I would  also  like  to  spend  one  day  a week  at  the  school 
observing  in  classrooms  and  at  meetings  (e.g.,  Faculty,  School  Advisory 
Council)  during  the  next  6 months. 

Upon  completion  of  this  research  study,  I would  be  happy  to  speak  with 
you  about  my  findings. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  about  this  study,  please  contact  me. 

Sincerely, 


Nancy  Demopoulos-Roberts 
1435  Manchester  Avenue 
Orlando,  FL  32804 
407/423-0334 
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I have  read  the  procedure  described  above.  I agree  to  participate  in  the 
procedure  and  I have  received  a copy  of  this  description. 


Participant’s  Signature  Date 

Approved  by  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  (IRB  02)  for  use 
through  July  29,  1997. 


APPENDIX  D 

TEACHER  CONSENT  FORM 


August  28,  1996 

Dear  Teachers, 

I am  a student  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  am  carrying  out  a research 
study  on  the  influence  a principal  has  on  teachers’  learning.  I will  be  observing 
weekly  at  your  school  over  the  next  6 months  as  well  as  interviewing  your 
principal  and  approximately  15  teachers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  participating  in  this  study,  it  would  involve  three 
interviews,  30  to  45  minutes  in  length.  Unfortunately,  I am  unable  to 
compensate  you  for  your  time.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  any  questions  you  do 
not  wish  to  answer  and  your  responses  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent 
provided  by  law.  With  your  permission,  interviews  will  be  audiotaped.  All  names 
will  be  changed.  No  one  but  the  research  team  will  have  access  to  the  tapes. 
After  the  tapes  are  transcribed  they  will  be  erased.  Questions  or  concerns  about 
the  research  participants’  rights  can  be  directed  to  the  UFIRB  office,  P.O.  Box 
112250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  32611-2250. 

Upon  completion  of  the  study,  findings  will  be  provided  to  the  principal 
and  other  interested  participants. 

I would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  have  about  this  study  at 
your  convenience. 


Sincerely, 


Nancy  Demopoulos-Roberts 
1435  Manchester  Avenue 
Orlando,  FL  32804 
407/423-0334 
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I have  read  the  procedure  described  above.  I agree  to  participate  in  the 
procedure  and  I have  received  a copy  of  this  description. 
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Participant’s  Signature 


Date 

Approved  by  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board 
(IRB  02)  for  use  through  July  29,  1997. 


APPENDIX  E 
INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 


Questions  asked  of  teachers  during  the  first  interview: 

1.  Tell  me  about  your  professional  background. 

2.  Tell  me  about  what  it  means  to  be  a teacher. 

3.  What  would  you  say  is  important  at  this  school?  Why  do  you  think  this? 

4.  What  would  you  say  is  important  to  the  principal?  Why  do  you  think  this? 

5.  What  would  you  say  is  important  to  you? 

6.  The  reason  that  I am  studying  XXX  Elementary  School  is  that  your 

principal  has  a reputation  for  having  a positive  influence  on  teacher 

learning.  Would  you  talk  to  me  about  that? 

★ ****★★*★******★•*•★★*******★*★★ 

7.  How  do  you  believe  a teacher  learns?  What  kinds  of  things  happen  at 
this  school  to  encourage  that? 

8.  Tell  me  about  something  that  your  principal  does  frequently  to  help  you 
learn? 

9.  Are  there  other  things  the  principal  does  to  influence  your  learning? 

(depending  on  time  constraints  questions  7-9  may  be  held  for  the  second 
interview) 
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Questions  asked  of  the  principal  during  the  first  interview: 

1.  Tell  me  about  your  professional  background. 

2.  Tell  me  about  what  it  means  to  be  a principal. 

3.  What  would  you  say  is  important  at  this  school?  Why  do  you  think  this? 

4.  What  would  you  say  is  important  to  the  teachers?  Why  do  you  think  this? 

5.  What  would  you  say  is  important  to  you? 

6.  The  reason  that  I am  at  XXX  Elementary  school  is  that  you  were  identified 

by  district  staff  as  a principal  who  has  a positive  influence  on  teacher 
learning.  Tell  me  why  you  think  you  were  recommended. 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★a************ 

7.  How  do  you  believe  a teacher  learns?  What  kinds  of  things  happen  at 
this  school  to  encourage  that? 

8.  Tell  me  about  something  that  you  do  that  specifically  influences  teacher 
learning? 

9.  How  effective  is  this  in  helping  teachers  to  learn?  Please  explain  why. 

1 0.  Are  there  other  things  that  you  do  to  influence  the  learning  of  the 
teachers  at  this  school? 

(depending  on  time  constraints  questions  7-10  may  be  held  for  the  second 

interview) 
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Questions  asked  of  teachers  at  High  Point  during  the  second  interview: 

1 . In  my  first  set  of  interviews,  teachers  mentioned  a number  of 
opportunities  for  learning  here  at  (school).  Pick  three  of  these  that  have  had  the 
greatest  impact  on  your  learning.  Tell  me  how  each  of  those  have  influenced 
your  learning.  Tell  me  about  two  which  have  had  little  impact  on  your  learning? 
Why  might  some  teachers  see  these  as  influential.  Is  there  anything  you  might 
add  to  the  list? 

workshops,  both  on  site  and  off  site 
availability  of  resource  materials 
availability  of  resource  personnel 
conferences 
block  scheduling 
weekly  meetings 
observing  other  teachers 
input  in  decision-making 
professional  growth  plans 

2.  Teachers  also  mentioned  that  (principal)  does  a number  of  things  to 
influence  learning.  Pick  three  of  these  that  have  had  the  greatest  impact  on  your 
learning.  Tell  me  how  each  of  those  have  influenced  your  learning.  Tell  me 
about  two  which  have  little  impact  on  your  learning?  Why  might  some  teachers 
see  these  as  influential.  Is  there  anything  you  might  add  to  the  list? 

models  that  he  is  a learner 

encourages  teachers  to  go  to  workshops,  including  making  workshops 
accessible 

sends  teachers  to  conferences 

allows  input  in  decisions 

gives  advice/makes  suggestions  about  learning 

sends  teachers  to  observe  other  teachers  or  places 

brings  in  outside  experts 

visits  in  classrooms/is  present  in  school 

Professional  Growth  Plans 

communicates  information 

communicates  expectations 

provides  materials  teachers  need 

listens/open  door  policy 

trusts  teachers  and  allows  freedom  to  be  creative 

3.  It  seems  there  is  a lot  of  teacher  learning  going  on  at  this  school.  Tell 
me  about  something  you  have  been  learning. 

A)  How  did  this  learning  come  about? 

B)  Did  this  learning  have  an  impact  on  your  teaching?  Tell  me  about  this. 

C)  How  is  your  principal  involved  in  this  learning? 
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(The  following  questions  are  for  teachers  who  have  worked  at  more  than  one 
school  during  their  teaching  career.) 

4.  How  are  things  at  this  school  different  than  other  schools  you  have 
worked  at? 

5.  How  are  things  different  for  teachers  at  this  school  as  compared  to 
other  schools  you  have  worked  at? 

6.  How  is  this  principal  different  from  other  principals  you  have  worked 

for? 
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Questions  asked  of  teachers  at  Central  Cove  during  the  second  interview: 

1 . In  my  first  set  of  interviews,  teachers  mentioned  a number  of 
opportunities  for  learning  here  at  (school).  Pick  three  of  these  that  have  had  the 
greatest  impact  on  your  learning.  Tell  me  how  each  of  those  have  influenced 
your  learning.  Tell  me  about  two  which  have  had  little  impact  on  your  learning? 
Why  might  some  teachers  see  these  as  influential.  Is  there  anything  you  might 
add  to  the  list? 

availability  of  resource  materials 
availability  of  resource  personnel 
workshops,  on  site  and  off  site 
observing  other  teachers 
Professional  Growth  Plans/Goal  Setting 
sharing  with  other  teachers 

2.  Teachers  also  mentioned  that  (principal)  does  a number  of  things  to 
influence  learning.  Pick  three  of  these  that  have  had  the  greatest  impact  on  your 
learning.  Tell  me  how  each  of  those  have  influenced  your  learning.  Tell  me 
about  two  which  have  little  impact  on  your  learning?  Why  might  some  teachers 
see  these  as  influential.  Is  there  anything  you  might  add  to  the  list? 

models  that  she  is  a learner/  shares  excitement  about  teaching 
and  learning 

encourages  teachers  to  go  to  workshops,  including  making 
workshops  accessible 

gives  advice/makes  suggestions  about  learning 

visits  in  classrooms/is  present  in  school 

Professional  Growth  Plans 

open  door  policy/  makes  time  for  people 

trusts  teachers  and  allows  freedom  to  teach  the  way  they  believe 

provides  support  people 

is  knowledgeable 

post  observation  conferences 

encourages  teachers  to  take  risks 

knows  and  expresses  personal  interest  in  teachers 

3.  It  seems  there  is  a lot  of  teacher  learning  going  on  at  this  school.  Tell 
me  about  something  you  have  been  learning. 

A)  How  did  this  learning  come  about? 

B)  Did  this  learning  have  an  impact  on  your  teaching?  Tell  me  about  this. 

C)  How  is  your  principal  involved  in  this  learning? 
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(The  following  questions  are  for  teachers  who  have  worked  at  more  than  one 
school  during  their  teaching  career.) 

4.  How  are  things  at  this  school  different  than  other  schools  you  have 
worked  at? 

5.  How  are  things  different  for  teachers  at  this  school  as  compared  to 
other  schools  you  have  worked  at? 

6.  How  is  this  principal  different  from  other  principals  you  have  worked 

for? 
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Questions  asked  of  principals  during  the  second  interview: 


1 . How  do  you  believe  a teacher  learns? 

2.  What  kinds  of  things  happen  at  your  school  to  encourage  teacher 
learning? 

3.  Tell  me  about  something  that  you  do  specifically  that  influences 
teacher  learning. 

4.  How  do  you  help  people  think  about  their  learning? 
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Questions  asked  of  teachers  during  the  third  interview: 

1 . (if  applicable)  Last  week  you  attended  the  Elementary  curriculum 
Symposium.  Tell  me  about  the  sessions  you  attended.  Which  sessions  did  you 
attend?  Why  did  you  pick  those?  What  did  you  learn?  How  will  you  use  what 
you  learned?  How  was  it  determined  who  would  attend? 

2.  Teachers  have  shared  numerous  things  with  me  that  your  principal 
does  that  positively  influence  their  learning?  Are  there  things  that  the  principal 
does  that  interfere  with  your  learning? 

3.  Are  there  things  you  wish  the  principal  would  do  to  help  teachers 

learn? 

4.  Are  there  things  the  principal  has  tried  in  an  effort  to  help  teachers 
learn  that  you  believe  bombed? 

5.  Do  you  talk  about  learning  with  anyone  at  the  school?  Tell  me  about 
that.  Tell  me  about  one  conversation  you  have  had  recently. 
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Questions  asked  of  principals  during  the  third  interview: 

1.  Last  week  you  attended  the  Elementary  Curriculum  Symposium.  Tell 
me  about  the  sessions  you  attended.  Which  sessions  did  you  attend?  Why  did 
you  pick  those?  What  did  you  learn?  How  will  you  use  what  you  learned?  Who 
else  from  your  school  attended  the  symposium?  How  and  why  were  they 
chosen  to  attend? 

2.  What  are  your  teachers  learning  this  year?  Are  there  different  kinds  of 
things?  Compare  teacher  learning  this  year  to  teacher  learning  last  year.  (Probe 
for  similarities  and  differences  and  why.) 

3.  How  do  you  know  when  your  teachers  are  learning?  Are  different 
teachers  learning  different  things? 

4.  What  is  your  involvement  in  the  instructional  programs  at  the  school? 

Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  do  that  you  are  not  presently  doing  in  this 
area? 


5.  Teachers  shared  with  a number  of  things  which  you  do  that  influence 
their  learning,  (share  list)  Which  of  these  do  you  believe  have  the  greatest 
impact  on  teacher  learning?  (Probe  for  specifics.) 

6.  Teachers  also  shared  that  a number  of  opportunities  for  learning  are 
available  at  the  school,  (share  list)  I have  several  questions  about  each 
opportunity  in  order  to  better  understand  the  focus  and  direction  of  the  school. 

availability  of  resource  materials 

How  is  it  determined  what  materials  to  order?  Who  orders  the  materials?  What 
do  they  order? 

availability  of  resource  personnel 

How  is  it  determined  what  resource  personnel  to  have?  How  is  it  decided  how 
the  personnel  will  be  used? 

workshops/on  site  and  off  site 

How  is  it  decided  what  workshops  to  have  on  site?  How  is  it  determined  who 
will  attend  off  site  workshops? 

observing  other  teachers 

How  do  teachers  get  to  go  observe  other  teachers?  Who  do  they  observe? 
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Professional  Growth  Plans/Goal  Setting 
sharing  with  other  teachers 

Is  this  something  you  encourage?  If  so,  how?  Why? 


APPENDIX  F 
TAXONOMIES 


Teacher  Perceptions  of  Principal  Influence  (Central  Cove) 

Communicating  Expectations 

Meetings 

faculty 

teacher  assessment  conferences 

Written  and  Verbal  Reminders 

weekly  newsletters 
voice  mail 
morning  news 

Monitored  and  Provided  Feedback 

visibility 

notes  on  lesson  plans 
voice  mail 
newsletters 
morning  news 

Modeling  Expectations 

Asked  Questions 
Attended  Workshops 

Asked  for  feedback/evaluation  of  his  performance 

Supporting  Teachers’  Efforts  Toward  Meeting 

Expectations 

Provided  training  opportunities 

workshops 

conferences 

observations  of  other  teachers 

Provided  resources 

consultants 

materials 

Provided  funds 

workshops 

materials 

Listened  to  teachers 
Offered  suggestions/advice 
Showed  concern/empathy 
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Principal  Perceptions  of  Principal  Influence  (Central  Cove) 


Communicating  Expectations 

Meetings 

faculty 

teacher  assessment  conferences 

Written  and  Verbal  Reminders 

weekly  newsletters 
voice  mail 
message  board 
policy  statements 

Monitored  and  Provided  Feedback 

visibility 

reviewing  lesson  plans 
responses  to  what  he  sees 


Modeling  Expectations 

Saw  Himself  as  Learner 
Attended  Workshops 
Visited  other  Schools 

Asked  for  Feedback/Evaluation  of  his  Performance 
Personal  Style  and  Traits 


Supporting  Teachers’  Efforts  Toward  Meeting 

Expectations 

Provided  training  opportunities 
Trusted  his  Teachers 
Eliminated  Excuses 
Considered  Timing 
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Teacher  Perceptions  of  Principal  Influence  (High  Point) 


Communicating  Expectations 


Meetings 

faculty 

leadership  team  meetings 
teacher  assessment  conferences 

Focused  School  on  Expectations 

school  improvement  plan 
regular  articulating  of  goals 


Modeling  Expectations 


T* 

Shared  her  philosophy 

lived  it 

talked  about  it 

Open  to  New  Ideas 
Attended  Training 


Supporting  Teachers’  Efforts  Toward  Meeting 

Expectations 

Provided  training  opportunities 

workshops 
study  groups 

observations  of  other  teachers 

Provided  resources 

consultants 

materials 

Established  an  environment  of  trust 
Celebrated  Successes 

learning  celebrations 

Available  for  teachers 
Shared  her  expertise 

experience 
professional  readings 
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Principal  Perceptions  of  Principal  Influence  (High  Point) 


Communicating  Expectations 

Interviews 

Meetings 

faculty 

teacher  assessment  conferences 


Modeling  Expectations 

Shared  her  Philosophy 
Talked  about  her  Learning 
Attended  Workshops 


Supporting  Teachers’  Efforts  Toward  Meeting 

Expectations 

Provided  training  opportunities 

workshops 
study  groups 
book  studies 

Advocated  for  Teachers 
Celebrated  with  Teachers 
Provided  Time  to  Grow 
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